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How One Teacher Found A Way 
fo pass on her “Reading Torch” 


I congratulate you, Scholastic Magazines, and the 


publishers of pocket-sized books on this splendid TEEN 
AGE BOOK CLUB plan. This is my tenth year teaching, 
during which I have done everything but put students to 
the rack to get them to read. Now, with the T-A-B CLUB, 
they practically tear the books out of my hands, want to 
know when they can order more, when they can give their 
class panel discussions, etc. They lend books back and forth, 
argue over which is best. The girls wept and giggled together 
over STARS IN MY CROWN. And as for Joe DiMaggio’s 
book—well, every boy has one clutched in a sweaty palm or 
tucked in over his heart. They won’t put the books down or 
leave them home or in their lockers or a thing. They just 
‘Those having torches carry them (or rather, wear them) like some lady’s favor.” 


will to Mrs. G. B. Duncan 
others.”’—Plato Saginaw (Mich.) HS. 


Why not let the T-A-B CLUB help you pass on your “Reading Torch’? 


The main topic of discussion whenever and wherever educational leaders gather 
together is the reading problem. 

Every educator is concerned—and rightly—about the danger to our system of free 
institutions which this lack of reading skill and interest in books among our young 
people today implies. 

The theory of the T-A-B CLUB is sound: Young people who learn to like to read 
for pleasure today will continue reading for life and become intelligent citizens. 

Yes, the Teen Age Book Club will help you develop good reading habits in your 
students—-with very little effort on your part. Why not decide today to try out 
this reading program, which is being so successfully used by thousands of teachers. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
' 7 East 12th St., New York 3, N.Y. 


This coupon, filled in and mailed Please send materials to try out (check one) 
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free sample book, and complete 
information—no obligation, of 
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Book 1...in the new 


AMERICA READS Series 


Scott-Foresman anthologies for high schools 


See what good times are ahead for teachers and 
pupils alike with AMERICA READS. Write today for the 
free 32-page get-acquainted booklet which includes: 
pages from Good Times Through Literature, and the 
accompanying Guidebook and Think-It-Through 
Book (workbook); pages from Exploring Life Through 
Literature, Book 2 in the Series; also complete tables 
of contents for both books. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11 Atlanta Dallas 1 Pasadena 2 San Francisco 5 New York 10 
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The Editor Previews 
This Issue 


Tz GRANVILLE Hicks paper “Our 
Novelists’ Shifting Reputations” is a 
most interesting survey of the last three 
decades and the present status. Mr. 
Hicks has not simply expressed his esti- 
mates; he has attempted to record those 
of the critics in general. 


‘Teach students to think,” we are ad- 
monished by professors of education and 
sometimes by school superintendents and 
patrons. Surely, we agree, teaching stu- 
dents to think is one of our chief func- 
tions. The specific procedures set out by 
ArTHUR Minton in “Thinking-Com- 
position” will help us to make good our 
boast. They are not new enough to be 
unsafe, but they are not so commonly 
used as they should be. 


RIcHARD ALM offers some new sugges- : 


tions for applying the small-group pro- 
cedure to the consideration of literature. 
His “Buzz Sessions about Books’’ comes 
out of his own experience and is thor- 
oughly practical. 


Mrs. EpitH L. Hussey had been out 
of the schoolroom for some time, but 
when she returned she did not insist upon 
using unchanged the methods of earlier 
years. Her ‘‘We Plan Together” is an ap- 
pealingly written story of democracy 
(without laxity). 


New wrinkles in an old but often neg- 
lected process of education are described 
by Marcaret GREGORY and W. J. 
McLavucuHLin in “Teaching the News- 
paper in Junior High Schools.’ They 
find these early adolescents able to deal 
with newspaper material. 


“Education for Life Adjustment” is 
one of the chief slogans today. The idea 


is fine if it includes, beyond mere prepa- 
ration for making a living, such help 
toward living happily as Lorine D. 
Hyer describes in “Life Adjustment 
through Literature.”’ 


“Audio-visual Reading Guidance’’ is 
really too narrow a title for Jor An- 
DREWS’ paper. He did use audio-visual 
aids, but he also used other sensible 
means to guide and stimulate his stu- 
dents’ individual reading. Here is an- 
other excellent procedure which can 
easily be imitated and modified to suit 
conditions. 


The editorial “Must We Choose?” 
was provoked by personal contacts with 
teachers who seem to assume that we 
must. An editorial cannot cite the evi- 
dence, but some of the articles here are 
at least partial proof, and more statis- 
tical proof could be given. 


In conversation with the editor 
teachers often say they like the “‘Round 
Table”’ best of all. It is brief this month 
but delightfully diverse in topics. Febru- 
ary would be a most appropriate time to 
observe Red-Pencil Holiday.” 


Those who heard Gore Vidal at the 
NCTE dinner in Milwaukee will be in- 
terested in the notice of his Dark Green, 
Bright Red on page 50. 


The big innovation in this issue is the 
“Leisure Reading” (for adolescents) sec- 
tion of the “Teaching Materials” depart- 
ment. The editor will welcome comment 
—censure, praise, and especially sugges- 
tions for improvement. How selective 
should the list of titles be? Could the 
reviews be shorter? 
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A lasting memorial to a great critic 


F.O. MATTHIESSEN: 


A Collective Portrait 


Edited by Paul M. Sweezy and Leo Huberman. A moving character study and warm, 
affectionate tribute to the late great critic, teacher and liberal—written by his friends 
and colleagues, including K. B. Murdock, Henry Nash Smith, Harry Levin, Alfred Kazin, 


and 30 others. At all bookstores, or $2.50 
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Dictionary containing unique Special 
Features...remarkably LOW in price 


The American 
High School Dictionary 


We are proud to announce the publication of a dictionary that is designed to meet the 
special needs of today’s high school classes. Notable among the many features present in 
this outstanding new reference work are the following: 


AUTHORITATIVE—I is a carefully prepared abridgment of THe AMERICAN 
Coxtece Dictionary, edited by Clarence L. Barnhart with the assistance of 
more than 350 recognized authorities in 316 different branches of knowledge. 


EASIER TO USE—It lists all entries (including abbreviations, foreign words 
and phrases, geographical and biographical names, etc.) in a single alpha- 
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UNIQUE SPECIAL SECTION—Teaches students how to use the dictionary 
more effectively. Prepared by Maxwell Nurnberg, noted authority on vocabu- 
lary building, this complete section includes stimulating exercises and back- 
ground information covering the uses of a dictionary, spelling, vocabulary 
building, etc. This helpful material will not be found in any other dictionary, 
regardless of price. 
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We'll gladly send you a copy for 30 days’ free examination. 
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ComPaARATIVE 
Classics 


Two books for the price of one 


Based upon the new idea of 
presenting together an older 
and a modern classic for com- 
parison. 
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Ray E. Skinner, American a: id British dialect, Shakespeare, drama, 
poetry by Stevenson, Tennyson, Byron, Shelley, famous readings 

Massey, e Bernard Shaw, William Lyon Phelps, 

MacLeish, etc.,and prose, oratory with many other “greats’ 

world. Circular FREE on request. 


Thousands of Schools, Colleges 

Use Linguaphone Conversational Language Sets 
Your students learn a language like natives do—by at gor associ- 
ating, living the language. Soon they understand and speak a lan- 
guage as naturally as they do their native tongue. Thus, through EAR 
and EYE, Linguaphone electrical records and texts vitalize the lan- 
guage lesson, stimulate interest and aid memory. 
The Li hone foreign records (in 29 languages) were 
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Gottingen, Seville, Stockholm, Oxford, Cambridge, Columbia a 
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nunciation. 
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in content 
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Ix A survey of the contemporary novel 
Joseph Warren Beach’s American Fic- 
tion, 1920-1940 (published in 1941) 
makes a useful bench mark, for Mr. 
Beach, writing for the intelligent layman, 
conscientiously selected the novelists 
who at that time seemed to him “most 
worth our thoughtful consideration.” 
His eight candidates were Dos Passos, 
Hemingway, Faulkner, Wolfe, Farrell, 
Steinbeck, Caldwell, and Marquand. 
Some reviewers questioned the inclusion 
of Marquand, about whom Beach him- 
self was slightly apologetic, but the re- 
ception of the book indicated that in gen- 
eral Beach had come close to expressing 
the judgments that currently prevailed 
in critical circles. If no one else would 
have made exactly the same selection, 
six or perhaps seven of Beach’s names 
would’have turned up on almost any- 
body’s roster. 

Let us begin with this list. Here are 
eight novelists who were deservedly emi- 
nent in 1940. How do they stand in 1950? 
Have their reputations risen or fallen in 
the forties? Who are their actual or po- 


«Author of The Great Tradition, Figures of 
Transition, Only One Storm, etc. 


Our Novelists Shifting Reputations 
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tential rivals? What are their prospects in 
the fifties, and what are the prospects for 
American fiction? 

It may be noted at the outset that 
seven of the eight novelists are still alive 
—Thomas Wolfe died in 1938—and that 
each of the seven has written at least one 
novel since Professor Beach’s book ap- 


peared. (Ernest Hemingway’s Across the _ 


River and into the Trees has been pub- 
lished just in time to make this statement 
possible.) The basis for contemporary 
judgments, therefore, is broader, but, as 
we shall see, the revaluation of earlier 
books has gone on at the same time as 
the assessment of newer ones. 

With Wolfe, necessarily, the process 
has been purely one of revaluation. Con- 
temporary critics have the same body of 
work to examine as Beach had; the only 
difference is that they are further away 
from it. The remarkable thing about 
Wolfe’s reputation, it seems to me, is 
that it has not been clarified by the pas- 
sage of time. Although some critics find 
him unrewarding, if not actually un- 
readable, he is still greatly admired by 
others, and he continues to exert a con- 
siderable influence on young: writers. 


Number 
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When a contemporary critic tries, as 
Beach tried, to balance Wolfe’s faults 
and achievements, he comes no closer 
than Beach did to a clear-cut judgment. 
There can be little doubt, however, that 
Wolfe is still to be reckoned among the 
important novelists of the second quar- 
ter of the twentieth century. Perhaps his 
reputation has slipped a little; perhaps 
his ardent admirers grow fewer; but no 
one who writes about the novel in our 
time is likely to ignore him... 

Erskine Caldwell, on the other hand, 
alive and prolific, has succeeded in dig- 
ging his literary grave in the course of 
the forties. Each of the novels he has 
published in the past decade has sold 
hundreds of thousands of copies in paper- 
covered editions, but the critics, almost 
without exception, have found nothing 
good to say about them. Because the 
badness of Caldwell’s recent work is in- 
disputable, the only point that critics 
can argue about is whether his earlier 
work was really much better. Of course 
it was, and W. M. Frohock in his recent 
book, The Novel of Violence in America, 
about which I shall have something to 
say later on, makes a case for the early 
Caldwell, but even the best of his writing 
—say, Trouble in July—makes rather 
dismal reading today, and many critics 
have written him off as a total loss. 

John Steinbeck’s reputation has un- 
dergone a less drastic but similar de- 
valuation. Like Caldwell, though not so 
dramatically, Steinbeck has exploited his 
weaknesses in the forties, and as a result 
the novels of the decade have not only 
failed to enhance his reputation but have 
taken away from it by calling attention 
to the presence of the same flaws in his 
earlier work. The Grapes of Wrath seems 
less of a novel now than it did ten years 
ago, not only because the temper of the 
times has changed but also because its 
faults stand out so starkly. 


Farrell and Dos Passos have not been 
devalued in that fashion: Studs Lonigan 
and USA are still highly esteemed in 
most quarters. But neither man seems 
quite so important as he did a decade 
ago. Since 1940 Farrell has completed 
the Danny O’Neill series and published 
the first two books in a series about Ber- 
nard Clare or Carr; and, as he has gone 
on, it has seemed to more and more 
critics that he said what he had to say in 
Studs Lonigan. His integrity still looms 
large, but his talent seems to dwindle. 
Mr. Beach, when he made his survey, 
thought Farrell might come to be re- 
garded as the most important of the 
eight novelists, but there seems little 
chance of that now. Frohock speaks of 
Farrell’s being ‘‘a stride or more behind 
people like Wolfe and Dos Passos,” and 
most critics would put him several strides 
behind Hemingway and Faulkner. 

Like Farrell, Dos Passos has held but 
not extended his reputation. The judg- 
ment of his recent novels has, unfortu- 
nately, been mixed up with politics, for 
he has moved steadily toward the right 
during the forties, and both conserva- 
tives and radicals have been influenced 
by that fact. When The Grand Design 
was published, certain conservatives 
who had been notoriously lukewarm 
toward USA spoke up in praise of it, 
while former admirers were filled with 
wrath. Most dispassionate critics, how- 
ever, agree that the so-called Spotswood 
trilogy—Adventures of a Young Man, 
Number One, and The Grand Design—is 
markedly inferior to USA. Something 
has gone out of Dos Passos’ writing—the 
fire, the intensity, the vision. 

J. P. Marquand has written four 
novels since Beach’s book appeared— 
—H.M. Pulham, Esquire, So Little Time, 
B. F.’s Daughter, and Point of No Re- 
turn—and has steadily grown in favor 
with the middlebrow reading public, but 
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the highbrow critics and the academi- 
cians are as dubious about him as they 
were in 1940. A few critics, however, are 
beginning to say that Marquand’s kind 
of insight is not negligible, however 
limited his range, and that you cannot 
ignore a talented author simply because 
he has written for the slicks and has a 
large popular following. I agree with 
them and would argue that the four 
novels of the forties justify Beach’s deci- 
sion to include Marquand in his study. 
Yet Beach did say, back in 1940, that 
Marquand “‘does have a little the air of 
being out of place in this exhibit, and 
that because of what we may call a want 
of intensity in his art,’’ and something 
of the sort has to be said today. If con- 
temporary criticism is wrong in refusing 
to see how much better Marquand is 
than many more pretentious writers, it is 
essentially right in declining to consider 
him a novelist of the first rank. 

So we are left with Hemingway and 
Faulkner, and it becomes clear that the 
forties have set them apart from all those 
contemporaries about whom Beach 
wrote. In 1940 many critics, myself in- 
cluded, would have asserted that Dos 
Passos ought to be taken as seriously as 
they, perhaps more seriously. Others 
would have argued for Farrell, as Beach 
did, or for Wolfe, or even for Steinbeck. 
But not in 1950. Ask a hundred critics 
who the two outstanding novelists of the 
period from 1925 to 1950 are, and ninety- 
nine will say either “Hemingway and 
Faulkner’ or “Faulkner and Heming- 
way.” 

Hemingway’s position is all the more 
remarkable because he published noth- 
ing between 1940 (For Whom the Beil 
Tolls) and 1950 (Across the River). The 
latter, a short novel, not the ambitious 
work on which he has been engaged for 
some years, was unfavorably received 
by most reviewers. Yet the violence of 


some of the criticisms was in itself a 
tribute to Hemingway’s eminence. The 
critics have never been gentle with Hem- 
ingway, as one can see on reading John 
M. McCaffery’s anthology, Ernest Hem- 
ingway: The Man and His Work; but 
the way they leap upon his faults shows 
how much they expect of him. Beyond 
any doubt Across the River is not the 
great novel everyone was hoping for, but 
it is a novel by a great writer. 
Hemingway has gained, or at any rate 
not lost, ground in the forties; Faulkner 
has unquestionably gained, and gained 
greatly. His reputation has soared, not 
so much because of what he has pub- 
lished’ in these ten years—though G0 
Down, Moses and Intruder in the Dust 
are not the least of his books—as be- 
cause of a widespread revaluation of his 
earlier work. To that revaluation Mal- 
colm Cowley’s Portable William Faulk- 
ner made a significant contribution by 
emphasizing, both in the Introduction 
and in the selections from Faulkner, the 
scope and the essential unity of his fic- 
tion. Cowley, however, is only one of the 
critics who have been pointing out the 
manifold virtues of Faulkner’s work. 
Much of the appreciation has come from 
fellow-novelists: note, for instance, how 
many of the novelists Harvey Breit in- 
terviews in the New York Times Book 
Review speak with admiration of Faulk- 
ner’s writings. Largely because of this 
critical acclaim, Faulkner has enjoyed a 
somewhat larger public in the forties, and 
a few highbrow critics have grown wor- 
ried, in accordance with their principle 
that whatever is popular cannot be good. 
Unfortunately, however, they have no 
cause for alarm: Faulkner makes too 
many demands on his readers ever to 
have large numbers of them. But with 
those readers who are willing to make 
the necessary effort his reputation is safe. 
Even the derogatory critics, who are not 
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numerous at the moment, concede that 
Faulkner is Hemingway’s only rival, 
while others would say that Hemingway 
is his. 

Last spring W. M. Frohock published 
a book I have already mentioned, The 
Novel of Violence in America. In spite of 
the limitations implied in its title, it is 
in effect a collection of essays, quite simi- 
lar to Professor Beach’s, on eminent 
contemporary novelists. What novelists, 
one immediately asks, seem important 
to Professor Frohock? The answer is: the 
same novelists that seemed important 
to Professor Beach in 1940—except that 
Frohock omits Marquand and, for rather 
special reasons of his own, includes 
James M. Cain. Frohock’s judgments 
are in some instances less enthusiastic 
than Beach’s, but the fact remains that 
he chooses seven of the eight novelists 
that Beach chose ten years ago. Are we 
to conclude that no new reputations have 
been made in the forties? Are Heming- 
way, Faulkner, Dos Passos, Farrell, 
Wolfe, Steinbeck, and Caldwell, what- 
ever their relative standing, the novelists 
of our era? 

New reputations, of course, can be 
made out of old material as well as new, 
and I can think, looking back from the 
present vantage point, of three writers 
whom Beach might have included in his 
survey. The first of these, F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald, died in 1940, but the decade since 
his death has witnessed a growing inter- 
est in his work, and something that 
might be called a Fitzgerald cult has de- 
veloped. An unfinished novel, The Last 
Tycoon, and a miscellaneous collection 
edited by Edmund Wilson, The Crack- 
Up, were published posthumously, and 
Fitzgerald is currently the subject of a 
novel by Budd Schulberg, Jr., The Dis- 
enchanted, while Arthur Mizener is writ- 
ing a biographical and critical study, 


some parts of which have appeared in 
the magazines. In retrospect Fitzgerald’s 
virtues are more clearly seen, and there 
is great and deserved respect for his 
craftsmanship. It seems clear now that 
he was one of the between-the-wars nov- 
elists whose work—a certain part of it, 
that is—can be read with satisfaction in 
this postwar period, and many critics 
who would brush aside Caldwell or 
Steinbeck take him seriously. Morton 
Zabel, indeed, reviewing Across the River 
in the Nation, speaks of Fitzgerald, along 
with Faulkner, as rivaling and perhaps 
surpassing Hemingway. 

Considering the state of Fitzgerald’s 
reputation in 1940, one cannot blame 
Beach for overlooking him, but Thornton 
Wilder was a figure that Beach might 
have reckoned with, and he remains in 
1950 a challenge to critics. Every book 
Wilder has written has been widely dis- 
cussed, and most of them have been 
widely read. (The. Bridge of San Luis 
Rey, of course, back in 1927, was a tre- 
mendous popular success.) In the forties 
he wrote a much-debated play, The Skin 
of Our Teeth, and a rather bewildering 
novel, The Ides of March. One trouble 
with Wilder, from the point of view of 
his reputation, is that he has never 
repeated himself and has never fitted 
into a critical category. I mention him 
here rather because I personally think 
that the future will rank him among the 
important novelists of our period than 
because the majority of critics currently 
place him in the top drawer. ; 

The third of the writers I have in mind 
is Katherine Anne Porter, whose short 
stories and novellas had given her a 
firm position by 1940. Properly speak- 
ing, of course, she does not belong among 
the novelists, since her long-promised 
novel has not yet been published, but she 
is usually mentioned whenever the writ- 
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ing of fiction is discussed, and she ought 
to be, for there is no finer master of the 
craft. If she is not widely admired, she is 
admired by persons whose judgment car- 
ries weight. 

When we turn to the novels published 
in the forties, in search of evidence of new 
talent, we are likely to think of such 
books as The Big Sky, Guard of Honor, 
The Garretson Chronicle, The Middle of 
the Journey, and A Rage To Live. The in- 
teresting thing to observe is that the 
authors of these five novels are all in their 
forties. Lionel Trilling interrupted his 
distinguished career as a critic to write 
The Middle of the Journey, and A. B. 
Guthrie, Jr., turned from journalism to 
fiction. James Gould Cozzens, on the 
other hand, had been writing novels for 
more than twenty years—and very sub- 
stantial novels, too—when the Pulitzer 
prize called attention to Guard of Honor. 
Both John O’Hara and Gerald Stanley 
Brace began publishing in the mid-thir- 
ties, but the latter was little known be- 
fore the appearance of The Garretson 
Chronicle, and the former was celebrated 
rather for the brittleness of his New 
Yorker stories than for the kind of mas- 
sive naturalism he exhibited in A Rage To 
Live. 

There is an even more striking exam- 
ple of a talent that has matured slowly— 
Robert Penn Warren. Although he was 
well known as a poet and critic in 1940, 
Warren had at that time published only 
a single novel, Night Rider, and that had 
appeared in 1938, when he was thirty- 
four years old. In the forties he has pub- 
lished At Heaven’s Gate, All the King’s 
Men, and World Enough and Time. Re- 
viewing the latest of these, Malcolm 
Cowley described Warren as “more 
richly endowed than any other American 
novelist born in the present century” —a 
sufficiently cautious remark, since it 
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avoided comparison of Warren with 
either Hemingway or Faulkner. On the 
other hand, Cowley was saying that 
Warren was superior to Caldwell or 
Steinbeck or Farrell, and I don’t suppose 
that many critics would quarrel with 
him on that score. 

Of the novelists who emerged in the 
forties, Warren is the only one who has 
established a right to be considered 
whenever there is any question of “‘best.”’ 
He is the only one who conceivably be- 
longs in the same league with Heming- 
way and Faulkner. (“You can do it or 
can’t do it in that league I am speaking 
of,”” Hemingway said to Malcolm Cow- 
ley.) Not that everyone concedes him 
that position. The extreme highbrows 
were made a little skittish by the popu- 
lar success of All the King’s Men, and 
they shuddered when World Enough and 
Time was selected by the Literary Guild. 
The latter novel, moreover, because of 
its diffuseness and the curious changes of 
pace, opened itself to more legitimate 
objections. It was, I believe, a better 
novel than many of the critics said, but 
it wasn’t quite as good as some of us had 
expected. It was good enough, however, 
to justify Cowley’s allusion to Penn 
Warren’s rich endowment, and, indeed, 
it suggested new and exciting possi- 
bilities. 

What else have we? Well, there are 
three talented young women—Carson 
McCullers, Eudora Welty, and Jean 
Stafford—all of whom have been influ- 
enced by Katherine Anne Porter. They 
write novels of sensibility, and they do 
it with distinction and sometimes with 
great charm. On the other hand, they are 
generally regarded as minor writers. Talk 
of ‘“‘major’’ and “minor’’ can be mislead- 
ing and even silly, but such distinctions 
have to be borne in mind when one is dis- 
cussing literary reputations. It was Her- 
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man Melville who said that a mighty 
book must have a mighty theme, and he 
expressed what most lovers of literature 
have felt. There is much to be said for 
such delicate, perceptive studies of child- 
hood as The Heart Is a Lonely Hunter 
and Delta Wedding, but they do not lay 
hold upon the spirit. 

For the rest, it is all guesswork. We 
have had some interesting and impres- 
sive novels about the war, but nothing 
that is conclusive proof of high talent— 
nothing so instantaneously convincing 
as Dos Passos’ Three Soldiers or Heming- 
way’s A Farewell to Arms. The Naked 
and the Dead is an astonishing book— 
astonishingly bad, I would say, as well 
as astonishingly good—but neither its 
goodness nor its badness gives us more 
than a hint of Norman Mailer’s future. 
The Wall shows how far John Hersey has 
come since he wrote A Bell for Adano, 
and it is a book in which Americans can 
take pride; but even now one cannot be 
sure that Hersey is more than an ex- 
tremely talented journalist. John Horne 
Burns, Alfred Hayes, David Davidson, 
John Cobb, Allan Lyon, Louis Falstein— 
they are all able men, but at this point no 
one can say how able. 

A little more than two years ago I ex- 
amined the problem of American fiction 
since the war in the pages of this maga- 
zine and pointed out how few signs there 
were of a postwar renaissance. As I tried 
to explain, there are good reasons why 
the forties were relatively unproductive: 
not only was the war itself disruptive; 
it came at a time when a movement of 
revolt that had lasted for thirty-odd 
years was working itself out and when 
writers were seeking new directions. It 
is not surprising that the decade pro- 
duced only one writer who can be com- 
pared with the novelists who established 
themselves in the twenties and thirties. 


Perhaps we are fortunate that there is 
one. 

This, of course, is an impressionistic, 
not a statistical, study, and there are 
many more differences of opinion among 
critics than I have indicated, but by and 
large the disagreements concern the 
writers of the second rank. I believe, as 
I have said, that most critics would con- 
cede the particular eminence of Heming- 
way and Faulkner. Theirs are the novels 
that can be read and reread, always 
yielding new meanings and arousing 
fresh admiration for their resourcefulness 
and discipline. 

The forties have brought changes in 
our understanding of both writers. Not 
much is said these days about Heming- 
way’s realism, for it has become clear 
that he is much more a symbolist than a 
realist. In spite of the skill with which he 
has always portrayed the surfaces of life, 
he has been concerned with its depths, 
and he stands closer to Hawthorne and 
Melville than he does to Howells and 
Dreiser. Faulkner, too, we feel now, has 
been misinterpreted, though in a differ- 
ent way. Now that he has revealed so 
much tenderness, we cannot talk of his 
misanthropy; and his violence, though 
as obvious as ever, seems much less arbi- 
trary than it once did. As the legend of 
Yoknapatawpha County has unfolded, 
the murders and suicides and rapes are 
seen in a new perspective, and we realize 
that they are no more melodramatic and 
no less significant than the acts of vio- 
lence in a Greek tragedy. 

Robert Penn Warren is the same kind 
of writer—that is, a writer to whom the 
surfaces of life are important only for 
what they reveal. It is interesting to ob- 
serve that in a period when it is the lit- 
erary fashion to ignore politics, every 
one of Warren’s novels is explicitly politi- 
cal; even in World Enough and Time, 
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which is avowedly romantic and mani- 
festly symbolic, a political conflict is 
_ carefully and realistically portrayed. 
Yet none of these novels is merely politi- 
cal; even All the King’s Men, which 
makes so much of its political theme and 
handles it so well—so much better, in 
fact, than Dos Passos handled it in 
Number One—is a study of the human 
condition. 

But, someone will say, that is what 
every novel aims to be—a study of the 
human condition. To be sure. But the 
feeling grows that the social realism of 
the twenties and thirties did not yield 
enough insight into the human condition 
to be permanently rewarding. The pure 
novel of social reform focused attention 
on remediable situations and therefore, 
by definition, on what was transient. The 
best of the social novelists have always 
gone beyond that, but sometimes not too 
far beyond it. The contemporary sense 


of the human ordeal is so acute that we © 
are less concerned with institutions than 
with destiny—with man’s fate, to use 
the phrase that the English translator of 
Malraux’s La Condition humaine used 
for that book. To deal with man’s fate, 
in the present, quasi-existentialist sense 
of the term, requires new strategies, and 
such strategies Hemingway, Faulkner, 
and Warren have developed. | 

I spoke of the search for a new direc- 
tion, and what I am saying now is essen- 
tially that the new direction has been 
found. If some of the older novelists 
mean less to us than they once did, and if 
most of the newer novelists fail to satisfy 
us, it is because we have an increasingly 
sharp sense of what we want. We know 
that the new direction is not easy to fol- 
low, for we are more and more aware of 
the extraordinary resources Heming- 
way and Faulkner have drawn upon; but 
a beginning has been made. 


Thinking- Composition 


ARTHUR MINTON™ 


THINKING AND COMPOSITION 
WHAT POLICY? 


thinking.” No note is sounded 
more desperately by the corps of com- 
mencement orators and other warners 
who assert that the world’s cure is in edu- 
cation. The desperation is understand- 
able; the remedy is plausible. There is no 
truer truism than that perpetuation of 
democracy depends on universal intelli- 
gent participation in government. 
Thinking on social and governmental 
matters must be related to verbal expres- 
sion; it is largely through such expression 
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that the thinking is made effective. 
Hence it falls in good part to teachers of 
English to give instruction in expression- 
related-to-thinking—thinking -composi- 
tion—in social and governmental fields. 
Beyond that, individual relationships de- 
mand better thinking and concomitant 
expression. 

The problems of teaching thinking- 
composition are many and difficult; they 
will have to be worked out with the same 
assiduity that has been applied—to 
mention several disparate and overlap- 
ping fields—to problems of motivation, 
reading, and speech. Present techniques 
in the teaching of thinking are still in a 
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rudimentary stage. Anyone who has had 
experience of student discussion, for ex- 
ample, knows how easily it may degener- 
ate into mere spoutings of journalistic 
clichés and platitudes. This is not to say 
that some student discussion, haphazard 
though much of it may be, does not have 
some good effect; if nothing else, it fo- 
cuses attention on weighty subjects and 
creates the feeling that they are within 
the province of every individual. 

More than this is necessary and pos- 
sible. Consider the group of children 
who discuss ‘“‘What does the United Na- 
tions need?” and conclude that the Unit- 
ed Nations “needs to be strengthened.” 
In the course of reaching this “‘conclu- 
sion” the little voices bravely and charm- 
ingly pipe out many well-worn phrases. 
Educators beam, and felicitations are in 
order. And let it be said again, the fact 
that these youngsters are learning to ad- 
dress themselves to such a vital problem 
is a most satisfactory educational ad- 
vance. The disquieting thing is that the 
children don’t know how much they 
don’t know; as regards the United Na- 
tions, they have not been brought to re- 
alize the conditions, rooted in history and 
economics and sociology, that make the 
strengthening of that organization a 
problem of some complexity. To stop 
with complacent assurance at the level of 
unprobed generalities—this is not think- 
ing but the evasion of thinking. 

When students attempt to think on 
large problems, it is essential that they 
know how to perceive and formulate con- 
crete subsidiary problems. Such concrete 
problems very likely will not lend them- 
selves to solution by means of informa- 
tion on hand. Then students must know 
how to gather facts bearing on the prob- 
lems, to evaluate information gathered, 
and, above all, to perceive at every stage 
wherein the information possessed is in- 


sufficient for an unqualified conclusion 
(though it may lead to a working conclu- 
sion). In short, it is requisite that stu- 
dents be taught how to think. 

Two objections are commonly made to 
this formidable program. First, it is said 
that neither the great mass of students 
nor that of adult citizens is capable of 
following intellectual method. Those who 
take this position (of which the validity 
is not at all granted) should realize that 
its implication is that democratic govern- 
ment is a will-o’-the-wisp; if the exercise 
of reason is an impossibility for most 
citizens, then we shall have government 
by coercion or (perhaps the same thing) 
by demagogic appeal. But, even if such 
a low estimate of the gerieral capacity for 
intellection were accepted as correct, 
training in thinking would be justified 
because it gives the ability to discrimi- 
nate among those who put themselves 
forward as authorities. Even a person 
who is himself incapable of independent 
thought can learn how to tell the differ- 
ence between the discourse of the speaker 
or writer who employs scientific method 
and that of one whose appeal is mindless. 
A minimum result of the study of scien- 
tific method is the power to recognize it. 

A second criticism of teaching think- 
ing is that the principle of suspended 
judgment would lead to inaction—to 
suspended doing. Such need by no means 
be the case if it is made clear to students 
that, in the realm of social action, deci- 
sions are on the basis not of certainty but 
of probability; action is essential in 
the light not always of unquestionable 
inference but of the best possible infer- 
ence. It seems a safe assumption that a 
citizenry equipped with this conception 
will act on a higher level of reason than 
one not so equipped. 

It is apparent that one critical aspect 
of the teaching of thinking is the presen- 
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tation of problems suited to students’ 
grade of maturity. With young students 
governmental and social questions should 
not be excluded but certainly should not 
be the only kind attempted. In teaching 
thinking, as in other branches of work, 
teachers can well bear in mind the impor- 
tance of immediacy of interest. 


TOWARD A STOCKPILE OF PROBLEMS 


Problems in personal ethics are one 
kind that is valuable for leading young- 
sters to ratiocination. These problems 
may be related to “guidance” as that ac- 
tivity is now developing in the schools. 
Thus the study of composition and the 
broader aspects of self-development can 
be brought into fruitful conjunction. 

Where shall such ethical problems be 
obtained? No doubt they can best arise 
out of the daily interplay and clash of 
personalities. But under school condi- 
tions it is desirable to have—at least for 
a start—a stock of exercise problems. 
They may be found in some of the litera- 
ture of guidance. One usable work for 
our purpose is Case-Conference Problems 
in Group Guidance by Richard D. Allen 
(New York, 1934). Here are fifty-two 
short sketches of situations that involve 
problems of conduct. Case No. 28 is en- 
titled “Somebody Is Getting It; Why 
Not I?” A bus company offers a commis- 
sion to Fred, the captain of the football 
team, and to Ted, the captain of the 
baseball team, if they will give team 
business to that company. Ted accepts 
the offer; Fred does not, and the “graft” 
goes to the manager of the football team. 
Is Ted’s action morally right? Should 
Fred tell the school authorities of Ted’s 
action? 

In Case No. 1, “It Is Perfectly Legal,” 
Frank and Jim, friends on the high- 
school football team, are aspirants to 
West Point. They are to take the com- 


petitive examination for the congress-— 
man’s appointment. Two months before 
the examination Frank learns that his 
uncle intends to intercede with the con- 
gressman, with virtual certainty of suc- 
cess. Should Frank accept his uncle’s aid? 

Some titles will suggest the charac- 
ter of other problems in this book: 
“An Individual versus the Class or 
Group,” “Borrowed Money,” “Unrea- 
sonable Rules,” “Private or Public 
Property,” “The Reputation of the 
Group,” “What Price Advancement?” 
Accompanying the brief statement of 
each problem are notes on such topics as 
objectives, references, “grades, groups, 
and situations to which it [the case] may 
apply,” issues involved, and “summary 
of the travel and conclusions.” 

Described as “a companion piece” to 
Allen’s Case-Conference Problems is Com- 
mon Problems in Group Guidance by 
Richard D. Allen, Frances J. Stewart, 
and Lester J. Schloerb (New York, 
1940). Among the problems presented in 
this work are ‘“‘What Is My Responsi- 
bility towards the Property of Other 
Persons?” “Where Should I Draw the 
Line in Games of Chance—Gambling 
and Lotteries?” “What Is My Responsi- 
bility towards Persons Who Are Stran- 
gers: Different; Peculiar; Handicapped?” 
“Where Should the Lines Be Drawn on 
Everyday Matters of Honesty, Graft, 
Etc.?” and “How Can I Be Loyal to 
My Associates and Also to My Em- 
ployer, Teacher, School, or Community 
When Their Interests Conflict?” 

Other works in guidance literature 
contain material that will be suggestive 
or directly usable in this composition 
work. What Would You Have Done? by 
Vernon A. Jones (Boston, 1931) contains 
“thirty-nine true stories from biography. 
Each story raises an important moral is- 
sue which is designed to serve as a chal- 
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lenge and a point of departure for dis- 
cussion and for the planning of ac- 
tivities.’ 

Sometimes ethical questions are 
sketched incidentally in works on guid- 
ance. Pupil Personnel Service, edited by 
Frank G. Davis :(Scranton, Pa., 1948), 
describes, in chapter xv, two situations 
that are suitable for our purpose. 


METHOD 


It is the part of the teacher to provide 
students with an ordered method of at- 
tack on problems of thinking-composi- 
tion. The method can well be thought of 
under three aspects: 


1. Thorough assimilation of the data (a reading 
task; it should be shown how overlooking one 
key fact may destroy an argument) 

2. Evaluation of the data (including those on 
the side of the rejected view, i.e., “refuta- 
tion’’) 

3. In the composition proper a clear statement 
of the decision and discussion { the data— 
all well organized 


Specific procedures for dealing with 
Steps 1 and 2 are found in “A Method 
for Teaching Thinking,” English Jour- 
nal, October, 1938. Briefly, it is suggested 
there that thinking on a question of al- 
ternatives may be made a matter of bal- 
ancing bodies of evidence. The problem- 
solver may range opposing data under 
“Yes” and ‘‘No.” The data so arranged 
are evaluated by the criteria of com- 
pleteness, exactness (“objectiveness” in 
the article), and relevance. 

The question is: “On which side— 
‘Yes’ or ‘No’—is the balance tipped?” 
The weight to be given items of evidence 
depends in part upon a philosophy of 
values. The development of that philoso- 
ophy is the work of a lifetime, and one 


2 This description is from Vernon Jones, Syllabus 
in the Psychology of Character (Worcester, Mass., 
a. 1932). 


by-product of meeting such problems as 
those here proposed is that some basic 
assumptions may, under wise guidance 
and within certain limits, be examined 
and clarified or modified. Here is per- 
sonality development in its not most 
trivial aspect. 

The teacher judges the student’s 
thinking by the same criteria—complete- 
ness, exactness, and relevance. Has the 
writer weighed all the pertinent data? 
Has he supplied some exposition of their 
valuation? Has he read and restated 
them accurately? Has he introduced ir- 
relevances? 

A thinker may find that the data are 
insufficient for arriving at a conclusion. 
He can then hardly be found wanting by 
the criteria—provided he specifies satis- 
factorily what facts he considers to be 
needed. 

The criterion of exactness is often 
breached by the introduction of “facts” 
that are not in the statement of the prob- 
lem. Some unwarranted inferences may 
be viewed under the same head. Others 
are best approached as examples of in- 
completeness, the evidence proffered in 
their support being found insufficient. 

Irrelevance sometimes takes the form 
of side-steppirg; the course of action ad- 
vocated does not meet either of the al- 
ternatives called for by the question. 

This paper makes particular reference 
to written composition. The principles 
taken up here are broadly applicable in 
oral composition as well. But a full in- 
tensive analysis—involving examination 
of details of phrasing—seems hardly feas- 
ible except with recorded thinking. 

This consideration leads to the ques- 
tion whether there is not some tendency 
to put on oral composition more weight 
than it can bear. Without minimizing 
the importance of speaking skill, one can 
give to writing a special and prominent 
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role. The fluent speaker is not always an 
adequate writer; it is overoptimistic to 
expect that students trained in discussion 
will thereby be able to accomplish writ- 
ing tasks—for example, letters relating 
to business and government—that may 
be expected of them. Writing is, in many 
respects, a quite different kind of stunt. 


A CERTAIN DETACHMENT 


Correspondence or noncorrespondence 
between the student’s conclusions and 
those of the teacher should not enter into 
the evaluation of thinking-composition. 
Evaluation is made not of the conclusion 
but of the processes by which it is 
reached. Posit a composition containing 
conclusions with which the teacher 
agrees but which are reached through 
disregard of some of the terms of the 
problem and through the introduction of 
irrelevant matter. Such a composition 
should be rated unsatisfactory. On the 
other hand, the teacher is often called 
upon to commend a composition exptess- 


ing opinions which—by the teacher’s: 


lights—are wrong but which are arrived 
at with due observance of the criteria of 
completeness, exactness, and relevance. 
The crux is methodology, the assumption 


being that reason is a valuable instru- 
ment of truth; in this work the aim is to 
teach the ways of reason, not to implant 
ideas in isolation. 

This policy is one that is not easily ac- 
cepted by all teachers. Its rationale may 
be clarified by the following considera- 
tions: When two persons, working with 
the same evidence, arrive at different 
conclusions, it may be that differing 
basic assumptions have led them to as- 
sign varying weights to the items in evi- 
dence. A teacher who gives precedence 
to a given assumption will feel a strong 
desire to convince his students of the 
rightness of that valuation. To try to do 
so—perhaps by Socratic inquiry—should 
be most beneficial. This examination of 
underlying philosophy is, however, an- 
other phase of the teaching of thinking; 
it must be considered apart from the 
grading of thinking-composition. In the 
latter task as such, the teacher can best 
accept with charitable detachment a 
certain amount of what may appear to 
be immature wrongheadedness. To do so 
is not easy; but it seems a necessary tem- 
porizing or makeshift under classroom 
conditions—a makeshift that can best 
be improved upon in individual work. 


A-tomic Ache 


My confidence in terra firma 
Now I find in error. 

O Science, rest! I daily feel less 
Firma and more terra. 


Currrorp J. Scott ScHoot 


East ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


Dona.p S. Kiore 


Buzz Sessions about Books 


RICHARD S. ALM" 


A TERM that is used in the Seattle Pub- Essentially the method of the buzz 
lic Schools to describe a kind of group dis- session is to formulate a question, to 
cussion is “buzz session.’ The termisnot divide the class into small groups, to 
a new one, and the technique is one used allow these small groups to talk about 
by those working in the area of group the question for a brief period, and then 
dynamics. The values of the buzz session _ to report to the whole class the decisions 
lie in its adaptability to a great variety of or comments or reactions of the small 
situations and its possibilities for devel- groups. 
oping the students’ communication skills In my sophomore English classes this 
in group activities. It has been used this year I have used the buzz sessions to 
year, for example, in several of the Seat- stimulate interest in book discussions 
tle schools to encourage widespread par- and to develop the skills of the students 
ticipation in student government. The in working in discussion groups. To in- 
buzz session has proved useful, too, introduce the technique, I planned a rela- 
discussions of extensive reading in Eng- tively simple buzz session during a unit 
lish classes. Such discussions of reading on teen-age problems. I wrote specific 
are problems to every teacher of English directions on the board and made sev- 
who wishes to avoid formal book reports _ eral suggestions orally. I asked the class 
and to encourage wide reading. to discuss the problem of secret high 
Bertha Handlan, in an English Journal school clubs and fraternities. After the 
article? once outlined a method of dis- students had counted off by fives and 
cussing books that permitted an entire had elected a chairman, they met in 
class to join in a discussion, even though groups for eight minutes. Betty, the 
every student had read a different book. chairman, visited each group and noted 
Though this is an invaluable technique, the name of the recorder-reporter in each. 
it is sometimes difficult to draw the reti- When Betty called the class to order, she 
cent, the withdrawn, and the indifferent asked for the reports of the six recorders 
student into active participation in such and then invited the class to respond to 
discussions by the whole class. In the the ideas presented. The discussion she 
buzz sessions, however, these students led involved most of the students in the 
often show a willingness to contribute class. When the students had finished 
their ideas and to share their reading ex- that discussion, they talked about the 
periences. In the small conversational buzz sessions, their purposes, their suc- 
groups these individuals are willing to cess, and ways of improving them. The 
.Say many things that usually they would students liked the idea of presenting their 
not say in the total-class situation. reactions to a small group before plung- 
Lincoln High School, Seattle, Washington. ing into a class discussion. John recom- 
*“Group Discussion of Individual Reading,” mended that the time limits for the buzz 
English Journal, XXXII (February, 1943), 67-73. Sessions be flexible, to enable all groups to 
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complete their discussions. In addition, 
several students suggested that the 
responsibilities of the chairman include 
a summary of the buzz session reports 
and the class discussion. 

The first full-scale book discussion us- 
ing the buzz sessions took place near the 
end of a unit on family life. The class had 
as background for this discussion several 
stories that had been read in common or 
that had been read to them: Ann Chid- 
ester’s “Mrs. Ketting and Clark Ga- 
ble,’”’ Brooke Handlon’s “The Outsider,” 
Morley Callaghan’s “‘The Snob,’”’ Edna 
Ferber’s ‘The Eldest,’’ and Dorothy 
Thomas’ “The Car.”’ In addition, each 
student had read, at his own choosing, 
two family-life stories, such as “Father 
and and “The Brothers”’ in Stories 
of Many Nations; “The Tin Bridge,” 
“Homecoming,” and “Famous,” in An 
American Family Album;* “A Mother in 
Mannville” in Whit Burnett’s Time To 
Be Young;’ “Old Holy Joe” and ‘“‘A Sun- 
day School Picnic” in People in Litera- 
ture;> and ‘Road to the Isles” and “A 
Start in Life’? in Maureen Daly’s My 
Favorite Stories.’ The class had, more- 
over, discussed the following questions: 
What did the war do to home life 
throughout the world? Of what impor- 
tance is the home in combating juvenile 
delinquency? What kinds of homes will 
the present teen-agers establish? What 


31. H. Braun and D. Safarjian, Stories of Many 
Nations (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1942). 

4Frances H. Spencer, An American Family 
Album: Stories of American Family Life (New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1946). 

Ss Whit Burnett (ed.), Time To Be Young: Great 
Stories of the Growing Years (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1945). 

6 Luella B. Cook, Walter Loban, and Ruth M. 
Stauffer (eds.), People in Literature (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1950). 

7Maureen Daly, My Favorite Stories (New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co., Inc., 1948). 


are the responsibilities of the parents and 
the children in building a happy home? 

Every student had read during the 
unit a novel, biography, or play that pre- 
sented a picture of family life. The stu- 
dents had read widely, their books show- 
ing tremendous diversification of inter- 
ests and representing many levels of 
difficulty and maturity. Their choices in- 
cluded such adolescent novels as Mar- 
guerite Harmon Bro’s Sarah and Mar- 
jorie Kinnan Rawlings’ The Yearling; 
plays such as Thornton Wilder’s Our 
Town and Terence Rattigan’s The Wins- 
low Boy; biographies such as Bellamy 
Partridge’s Big Family; problem novels, 
including Mina Lewiton’s A Cup of 
Courage; such humorous stories as Hilde- 
garde Dolson’s We Shook the Family 
Tree; such adult novels as Alan Paton’s 
Cry, the Beloved Country and Marcia 
Davenport’s Valley of Decision. 

For this buzz session I prepared five 
general questions—questions which all 
in the class could deal with, even though 
they had read many different books. The 
class chose a chairman, divided itself into 
groups of five, and met to discuss the 
books in the light of the five questions I 
had placed on the board: 

1. What is the relationship between the two 
generations in the story? 

2. What is the pattern of family life in the 
story? 

3- What is the best story of family life in 
your group? Why? 

4. What story in your group is closest to your 
own experience? 

5. What kinds of experiences were shared 
by the families in your stories? 

The groups met for thirty minutes. 
Each person in each group was made 
responsible for one of the questions. Each 
group then discussed the five questions, 
one at a time. Each person made com- 
ments about the book he had read in 
terms of the question. 
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During the meetings the chairman 
moved from group to group, making sug- 
gestions. I did the same, helping those 
students who had not seemed to grasp 
fully the idea of such a discussion. One 
group was bewildered by having five 
questions to discuss instead of one. With 
them I went over the directions on the 
board and helped divide the questions 
among them. Another group spent too 
much time on preliminaries, taking about 
as long to divide the work among them 
as they did for the discussion itself. This 
difficulty is a common experience of 
those working with the buzz session. I 
explained to the students the purpose of 
the buzz sessions and impressed upon 
them the primary importance of concen- 
trating on the discussion. 

When the thirty minutes were over, 
the class reassembled, and Sally, the 


chairman, began the discussion of the 


first question. The member of each group 
who was responsible for this question 
summarized the comments made by 
members of his group. There were addi- 
tions, explanations, or comments by sev- 
eral students after each reporter had 
made his brief remarks. Only one boy 
was unable to report the reactions of his 
group, although everyone else seemed 
perfectly comfortable in presenting his 
remarks. Probably the students were at 
ease as a result, in part, of their previous 
preparation in the small group as well as 
of their realization that their group was 
responsible for what they were saying. 

In discussing the first question on 
family relationships, the students ob- 
served the Kelleys’ surprise and be- 


wilderment over the transformation of 
their tomboyish daughter in Peggy 
Goodin’s Clementine; decried the bitter- 
ness of the Gentile family in Gwethalyn 
Graham’s Earth and High Heaven; ana- 
lyzed quite objectively the reasons for 


the constraint among the indulgent fam- 
ily and the spoiled son in Booth Tarking- 
ton’s The Magnificent Ambersons. In 
talking about the pattern of family life 
established by the characters in their 
books, the students discussed the break- 
ing-up of a family and how it influenced 
the two teen-agers in Mina Lewiton’s 
The Divided Heart. From Joseph Aus- 
lander and Audrey Wardemann’s My 
Uncle Jan, they described how a family 
in America tried to live by the traditional 
pattern of the Old Country. One of the 
ideas that many students reacted to was 
the philosophy of the do-as-you-want-to- 
do Sycamores in George S. Kaufman and 
Moss Hart’s You Can’t Take It with You. 
Difficult to understand, but still fascinat- 
ing to one of the girls, was the strange- 
ness of the brothers and sister in Ruth 
Moore’s Spoonhandle. 

In discussing the third question, con- 
cerning their favorite books, the students 
revealed their pronounced differences of 
opinion. In one group a boy had stated 
an impressive case for his favorite, Wal- 
ter Van Tilburg Clark’s The Track of the 
Cat. Doubtless he was fascinated by the 
hunt for the panther, but he was con- 
cerned, too, with the relationship of the 
possessive mother to her sons. Many of 
the girls and several of the boys recom- 
mended enthusiastically Benedict and 
Nancy Freedman’s Mrs. Mike, an ac- 
count of the problems faced by two 
young people in establishing a home in 
the frozen North. A number of the stu- 
dents enjoyed Mildred Walker’s Winter 
Wheat, the story of a Montana girl who 
learns to understand her parents only 
after she has experienced sorrow in her 
own life. 

In discussing those stories closest to 
their own experiences, one girl saw, in 
Frank Gilbreth and Ernestine Carey’s 
Cheaper by the Dozen, her own family, in 
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which there are also twelve children. Two 
of the boys who had tried to make sports 
teams likened their feelings to those of 
Peeps in Andrew Hall’s Like Father, like 
Fun. Another found Clarence Day’s Life 
with Father similar to his own life; he saw 
Father Day’s explosive personality in his 
own father. 

Many students mentioned the value 
of common family experiences as re- 
counted in Cheaper by the Dozen: the 
jokes on Father, the trips to the light- 
house cottage, the learning activities fos- 
tered by Father. Similarly, two students 
discussed Kathryn Forbes’s Mama’s 
Bank Account and the events that linked 
Mama’s family together. A very different 
type of experience was revealed in Robert 
Nathan’s They Went On Together. The 
students who had read this tragedy were 
impressed by the struggles of the mother 
to keep her children with her, even 
though the bombs of war were bursting 
all about them. The story which inter- 
ested most of the students was that 
found in Rattigan’s play, The Winslow 
Boy. Though not all the students who 
read the play could understand the 
father’s sacrifice of the family’s welfare 
and happiness for the sake of a principle, 
a number were able to understand and 
sympathize with his point of view. 

In discussing all the questions, the 
students made frequent references to the 
core materials, those stories read in com- 
mon at the beginning of the unit. For ex- 
ample, Father Day’s stubbornness was 
compared with that of the father in “A 
Sunday School Picnic.” The realistic 
handling of the problem of divorce in The 
Divided Heart was contrasted with the 
glamourized treatment of the same prob- 
lem in “The Tin Bridge.”’ 

As the chairman moved from question 
to question, she asked for the reactions 
of the class. With each question, more 


students joined in the discussion, explain- 
ing their points of view, giving additional 
examples from their reading, and ques- 
tioning ideas that had been offered. By 
her skilful direction of the class, the 
chairman was able to draw most of the 
members of the class into a more active 
participation in the discussion. In con- 
clusion she called on several of the lead- 
ers to summarize the most significant 
points growing out of the class dis- 
cussion. 

When the buzz sessions and‘ the dis- 
cussion of family-life stories had been 
completed, the students had become ac- 
quainted with many more books, they 
had shared their reactions to these books, 
they had supplemented their earlier dis- 
cussions of family-life problems’ with 
concrete illustrations from their reading, 
and they had undoubtedly developed 
keener insight into the lives of the char- 
acters in their own books. 

The buzz session, as outlined, is but 
one way in which the technique can be 
handled; it may be varied in many ways. 
As a class develops proficiency in work- 
ing with buzz sessions, the students can 
assume more and more of the responsi- 
bility for self-direction and self-adminis- 
tration. The class itself can formulate 
the questions to be discussed in the buzz 
sessions. The sequence of discussions can 
be changed, so that the concluding ac- 
tivity is a second buzz session in which 
the discussion of the class can be sum- 
marized and evaluated. 

To evaluate the buzz session as a class- 
room technique, the following questions 
are those that a teacher might ask at the 
conclusion of such an activity. These 
same questions may be used by the stu- 
dents in self-evaluation. 

1. Are the students able to discuss 
their books freely in the small group? 

2. Has each student broadened his ex- 
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periences through the reading and dis- 
cussion activities that he has shared with 
the other students in the class? 

3. Is each student able to make a con- 
tribution to the total class discussion, 
and in so doing, does the student gain a 
sense of belonging to the group? 


Tus is the story of how my English I 
and II students helped me remodel an 
inadequate course of study—and my own 
inadequate teaching—to meet their 1950 
needs. Like so many teachers, I had no 
time to read the new books; I had no 
freedom to discard old textbooks or sub- 
ject matter; further, I had not been 
teaching in years till I started again in 
1948. But during that 1948-49 year I 
had learned that the world within the 
school walls was too little related to the 
world the children knew outside, and I 
knew I’d need the students’ help to tie 
the two together. Too, I saw that my 
teaching was not only rusty but dated, 
and I believed they could best help me 
improve because they were on the receiv- 
ing end. Because there must be many 
teachers facing the same situation, I 
write the record of how we met the prob- 
lem together. 

“What sort of training do you need?” 
I asked that first day. “What do you 
wish you knew? What should this Eng- 
lish course be about?” 

We talked things over, and then they 
wrote individually what they hoped the 
year’s work would accomplish for them. 
“We should study the things that will 


* George Washington High School, Alexandria, 
Virginia. 


We Plan Together 


EDITH L. HUSSEY" 


4. Does each student develop such 
skills as are necessary in order to com- 


municate his ideas about his own book? 


5. Does each student develop a sense 
of responsibility not only for his own 
performance but for the group and the 
reports of all in the group as well? 


help in our everyday life,”” wrote Edgar. 
“The school should help us plan what 
radio programs to listen to. It should 
teach us the movies to attend.” “We’ve 
been talking too much about the parts of 
speech and stuff like that,” said Everett. 
“Tt is important, of course, but I think 
that, even if I don’t know the names of 
them all, I know what to do with them 
when I use them.” Mary Frances: “I 
write a lot of letters, but I need help to 
decide which topics to discuss.”’ Jim: “T 
do not have a very large vocabulary.” 
Pat: ‘“‘What would help me most is oral 
speaking and spelling.” Vivian: “I hope 
that this year I will learn to read harder 
stories and find them interesting.” 
Helen: “I would like to read stories about 
different vocations and things that would 
be helpful in my later life.” Tommy, 
earnestly preparing for a Navy career: 
“T hope that this year we will not have 
to read ballads and stuff, which waste the 
little time we have to learn the more 
important things.” Martha summed up 
reactions neatly by remarking, ‘This 
year I sincerely hope the English teachers 
have planned something that will be in- 
teresting and helpful.” 

“We'll see if we can work out a plan 
together,” I said, when I read the class 
that comment. After they had heard the 
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papers in summary, the class listed, 
- roughly in order of emphasis, the things 
we wanted in the course. Strongest was 
the desire for practice in oral composi- 
tion, next for spelling. There was con- 
siderable demand for guidance in read- 
ing. Despite my own aversion to the 
teaching of formal grammar, the students 
spoke strongly for advancement in that 
area. “Not the same stuff we’ve had 
since seventh grade,” they said; “those 
who don’t know that now will never 
know it, so let’s go ahead.”’ And vocabu- 
lary work—several declared for that. 
Except for a little desire for letter-writ- 
ing skill, there was only perfunctory in- 
terest in written expression. 

“Here,” I said, “are the requirements 
for the course of study: these pages in 
the workbook, covering exercises with 
the parts of speech, simple and com- 
pound sentences, tenses—similar to what 
you’ve had before, but more detailed. 
And these chapters in the literature book. 
Plus a minimum of three outside reading 
reports each semester. Whatever else we 
decide to do we must fit in around the 
edges of this.” 

“Let’s give the literature and gram- 
mar three days a week and have a spell- 
ing day and an oral-theme day for the 
other two,” said Lucius. That was the 
decision, by vote: oral themes on Mon- 
day, after a week end of fresh experiences 
and some leisure for reading or movies; 
spelling on Friday. I divided the pages 
of the workbook and the literature by 
the available days, so that I had a gen- 
eral plan for covering the course of study 
in units that would take two or three 
three-day weeks. With some elasticity we 
followed that plan, the most frequent 
variations being the use of several Tues- 
days for left-over Monday orals and of 
parts of most Fridays for discussions or 
written work involving Thursday activi- 
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ties. Fortunately, our required literature 
work was chiefly in small pieces; on the 
few occasions when longer classics re- 
quired uninterrupted coverage, we set 
the pattern aside and then returned to it. 
After a time, too, we agreed to alternate 
oral and written work on Mondays. 

No doubt the experts would condemn 
this scheduling by the calendar. But it 
proved adaptable to our needs, and it 
gave both the students and me a feeling 
of definite progress in the areas where 
they most wanted to see progress. Let’s 
see how things worked out. 

The oral-composition program was 
the one in which the students felt chief 
interest and the one which was probably 
most successful. We had a variety of 
topics—favorite movie, radio, or tele- 
vision programs, magazines and maga- 
zine articles, monthly book reports, re- 
search assignments, “thinking” assign- 
ments, and several free choices. In many 
instances the students voted for the 
topic; and, when the suggestion was 
mine, they indicated approval before it 
was assigned. Talks were usually limited 
in time, and meetings were student-con- 
ducted, the chairman, time-keeper, and 
judges being appointed by the perma- 
nent chairman. I sat in back and con- 
tributed with questions and suggestions 
on the same basis as the others. For a 
few meetings I wrote individual com- 
ments and handed these slips to speakers | 
as they finished; but this proved too tax- 
ing for good listening, so, when my com- 
ments had deteriorated to ‘“‘Stand 
straight” and “Good introduction,” I 
desisted. The students, in fact, did sur- 
prisingly well as judges, with only gen- 
eral suggestions from me. But they were 
more critical than I. So we worked out a 
plan whereby they would evaluate the 
period’s work as a whole, thought as well 
as delivery, give kudos to the best talks 
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(and explain why), and mention only the 
marked or repeated faults. With fairly 
frequent reminders on my part, we fol- 
lowed this procedure for the formal oral 
work of the year, both individual and 
group. 

We started using panels in connection 
with the required “literature” reading, 
and it carried over naturally enough into 
the “oral’’ days, though not always in 
formal framework. Reine, for instance, 
announced that she’d like a panel to help 
her decide what to do about the horse 
she wanted to buy. She ably presented 
her problem: She must earn the money, 
but her parents would not allow her to 
travel (from 6:00 A.M. to 10:30 P.M.) to 
and from the job she had found in a dis- 
tant riding stable; should she insist on 
her rights, or did they have a point? “I 
wouldn’t let my daughter do it,’’ said, 
Mimi. “Why don’t you get a job here?” 
asked Eddie. “‘Because the horse I want 
to buy is there,” Reine explained. 
“Who’ll pay your bus fare?” “Who will 
pay for the horse’s keep?” “‘Your parents 
are supporting you now, aren’t they?” 
After a barrage of such questions, Reine 
reached the conclusion that she could 
stand it to baby-sit or work in a store 
here in town for the summer. “You’re 
just lucky your folks will let you have 
the horse when you do get the money to 
pay for it,” concluded Hobart. Thus the 
young people taught each other, in their 
orals, more than they had set out to 
learn. 

Spelling came next as a felt need. I 
issued spelling books, and we blithely 
voted to master them, a lesson a day to 
be studied at home, with a comprehen- 
sive test on Friday. “We should study 
some every day,” said Nancy, “or we’ll 
be bogged down on Thursday nights.” 
But we didn’t, understandably, and we 
were; and soon there was a howl that 


Friday’s work was too much. So we 
retreated from five lessons weekly to 
four, then two, then halted in perplexity. 
“We don’t know the meanings of half the 
words we’re spelling,” said Ida May, to 
my surprise. “Let’s have fewer words, 
and be responsible for their meanings as 
well as their spelling,’ proposed Godwin. 
That met instant approval, and Godwin’s 
face shone; a shy boy, he hadn’t sug- 
gested anything before. “How many 
words?” I asked. “And how shall they 
be selected?” 

The vote was for twenty-five words:a 
week, to be selected by me from the 
spellers, and my stipulation was ac- 
cepted that the words be used in sen- 
tences which showed their meaning, 
rather than merely defined with words 
from the dictionary. On this basis the 
spelling work proceeded for the rest of 
the year: I put twenty-five words on the 
board on Monday for copying and dic- 
tated ten of them on Friday for spelling 
and using in sentences. 

The spelling was considerably better 
than the use in sentences, often for the 
very human reason that the youngsters 
thought they knew the words, not infre- 
quently because they misapplied the dic- 
tionary definition. ‘A forged check is 
valid in any bank,” I was informed; and 
“Mr. Smith’s valid laid out his clothes 
for the evening.” Again, ‘““There has been 
a precipice [sharp decline] in the stock 
market this month.” So we set aside a 
part of Thursday’s class period for ques- 
tions about the words in Friday’s assign- 
ment. And, of course, we all enjoyed 
post mortems on malapropisms that 
turned up in the tests. Whenever possible 
we spent some Friday time, too, in re- 
view spelling. And I used Fridays for 
returning written work done in connec- 
tion with the set course of study; this 
gave us opportunity for discussing the 
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words they had misspelled or misused in 
their own writings. Constantly I ex- 
horted them to try new words, to use the 
dictionary. The praiseworthy scheme of 
having students keep their own spelling 
and vocabulary lists I did not have the 
courage to try; I could see no way to 
check it carefully, and I felt certain that, 
unless I checked, they would not keep 
the lists adequately—for the students, 
just like me, tend to put first on their 
agenda the things for which they are 
responsible to others. So I salved my 
conscience by this twofold effort, of in- 
troducing to them new words through 
the spelling lists and of helping them 
with the words they used independently. 

For outside reading, we tried this 
plan: Each should read as widely as pos- 
sible, without prescription of type or 
book, and all books should be reported on 
orally, as part of our oral-composition 
work. In addition I required, in writing, 
a one-sentence summary and a one-sen- 
tence evaluation of each book. The oral 
reports were made monthly, with a two- 
minute limit unless the class voted to 
extend the time in a particular instance. 
Time extensions were infrequent but 
were valued as tributes to the reporters. 
Each book read was listed on the stu- 
dent’s card, and the most memorable 
three of each semester were entered on 
his permanent record (a requirement of 
the department). 

There was enormous range in both 
quality and quantity of reading done, 
but in general I should say that the ma- 
turity level went down and the quantity 
up. Most of the books chosen came from 
the very good school library, where they 
had been checked for quality. As was to 
be expected, home background showed 
up in the books read, Book-of-the-Month 
Club and Book-Find Club homes being 
easily identifiable, proof of the impor- 
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tance of accessibility of books in the 
formation of reading habits. I should 
have liked to provide books in my room 
for leisure reading but could afford 
neither the class time for checking them 
out nor time of my own for making the 
necessary arrangements; I was grateful 
for good library facilities to relieve me 
of this care. In our discussion of books 
we made comparisons with movie and 
“Classic Comics” presentations, and I 
tried to have the boys and girls evaluate 
for style, informational returns, charac- 
terizations, etc. Some did so, and well. 
Several found vocational values. But for 
the most part, interest centered in the 
story, and reporting was chiefly a re- 
counting of plot or incident. Since I had 
set my sights for wide rather than inten- 
sive reading, however, I found satisfac- 
tion in the fact that the average number 
of books read per student just doubled 
that of the previous year. 

Because the “literature” work was set 
by the course of study, it gave us only 
limited scope for joint planning. We 
compared the short stories with others 
that we liked. We struggled through the 
narrative poems, devoured Treasure Is- 
land, worked out panels,on the required 
articles of a citizenship or social studies 
nature. For the most part this work was 
fairly interesting to the class, but it 
lacked the special zest they were finding 
in the work which they had helped plan. 

Though the students had no say about 
including formal grammar in the course 
of study, they accepted it amicably. This 
was partly because they knew I’d have 
consulted them if possible but partly, 
also, I think, because they thought gram- 
mar must be good for them—because it’s 
hard, I imagine. So we worked at it, and 
in no time the usual differences in apti- 
tude showed up. 

“Some find grammar easier than 
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others do, and need much less practice,” 
I remarked. “How can they use their 
time to good advantage?” “If they do 
all right in their tests, why couldn’t they 
be reading more books, or doing some- 
thing they specially want to do, while 
the others keep on with grammar?” 
asked Loretta. So that was arranged. 
All did the exercises in the workbooks, 
as home assignments, after class discus- 
sion; those were checked, not graded, 
and brief class tests were given fre- 
quently on work covered. As soon as you 
made “A” (no errors) in one of these 
daily quizzes, you might go to the back 
of the room, there to work independently 
on your “project” until a new unit of 
work should be undertaken. This meant 
both reward and better time-use for the 
“A’s” and more individual attention for 
the non-‘‘A’s,” so that both groups 
profited. Projects were voluntary, the 
alternative being either to stay with the 
class for drill or to spend the time in lei- 
sure reading. But most of the “A’s”’ de- 
veloped interesting booklets, ranging 
widely in subject; these included a com- 


‘pendium of knowledge and near-knowl- 


edge about interplanetary flight, a 
weighty tome about John Paul Jones, a 
delightful essay on the charms of philat- 
ely, some handsomely illustrated travel 
tales, and several vocational studies— 
not to omit a lurid Western or the oral 
report on voodoo and Haiti. The book- 
lets made entertaining window-ledge ex- 
hibits and were much enjoyed in both 
the writing and the reading, I believe. 
Much more time went into their prepa- 
ration, to be sure, than that spent at the 
back of the room during class periods; 
but that was to be expected of the 
“A's”? 

For a while I felt that written com- 
position was suffering, till I received per- 
mission from the class to substitute a 


written-theme day to alternate weekly 
with the oral. I may have been wrong; 
certainly the youngsters expressed no 
great feeling of need for improvement in 
writing. Except for other school exercises 
and too occasional letter writing, they 
seem to use written communication very 
little. With telephone, radio, dictaphone, 
shall we eventually leave writing to the 
experts again, as in the Middle Ages? 
The children wanted for the most part 
to choose their own subjects, and I let 
them when they asked to. Usually after 
such a request there would be another 
one for suggestions, and I always tried 
to work out something specific and 
timely. There were some assignments, 
however. Reading that adolescents need 
opportunity to share their problems, I 
asked them to write about anything 
they cared to which they knew to be dis- 
turbing to themselves or their age 
group in the fields of home, school, so- 
cial life. Typical response was the com- 
position about “Aunt Molly,” who tor- 
ments our Joanne by expecting weekly 
visits and a sympathetic ear on Joanne’s 
only really free time, Sunday afternoons. 
“T know she needs company and some- 
one to listen to her troubles,” wrote 
Joanne, “but I don’t think she should 
expect me to do it every Sunday. If 
someone has to, I think my mother 
should go once in a while herself, instead 
of always sending me.” On hearing the 
theme, the class discussed pros and cons 
with eagerness and came up with the 
very practical suggestion that Joanne 
spend an evening during each week with 
Aunt Molly, doing homework. “She will 
want me to keep at my homework,” 
agreed Joanne, “so I can kill two birds 
with one stone that way. And she’ll be 
satisfied that I haven’t forgotten her if I 
go there once a week.”’ “Next question,” 
said Bruce. 
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WE PLAN 


One writing project which brought us 
all a great deal of pleasure was the send- 
ing of letters to a school in France. We 
wrote, cold, to a Frenchwoman teaching 
English in a girls’ lycée, waited impatient 
weeks, and then received letters which 
put us all in a glow. My students had not 
much cared to write out to the void, but 
when the replies came they were de- 
lighted. Mme Guillame had found a 
“pen pal” according to prescription for 
each of my children, girls for those writ- 
ing to girls, boys from a neighboring 
school for those who wanted to corre- 
spond with boys. There were charming 
questions: ‘What is Cocoa-Cola?” “What 
are price-pegged apples?” “What do you 
have to eat in your school lunch?” We 
sent magazines; they sent magazines. My 
children did a scrapbook of pictures and 
clippings about this area. For me per- 
sonally the nicest part of this venture is 
the addition of a new and delightful 


friend to my list; Mme Guillame con- 
fesses that she is “‘very gay,” for she 
loves to laugh; and I look forward to 
glimpses through her of a life both like 
my own in its school milieu and enchant- 


ingly different. 

This, piece by piece, is what we did. 
Was it a successful year? So far as the 
conquest of subject matter and skills 
was concerned, it was not much different 
from other years; the final examination 
showed about average accomplishment. 

But the feel of the course was some- 
thing else again. We had fun—together 
—-and we tackled our problems together 
as they came up. Perhaps I can explain 
this best by a nonacademic story, about 
trash in the corridor. We met right after 
lunch, and when I returned to the class- 
room I kept finding the hallway littered, 
not only with Crackerjack papers, but 
with hard candies and obviously thrown 
oranges. Some students—not mine, I 
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hoped—had been roughhousing dan- 
gerously. I notified the corridor monitor, 
a member of the faculty, and he enlisted 
the help of Student Council; still the 
debris suggested a battleground. I con- 
sulted my students, who were always 
assembled at my door when I arrived. 
They were “dead pan.” I felt sure they 
were not actively involved in the horse- 
play, but of course I couldn’t ask them 
to “squeal.” Finally, on a particularly 
bad day, when I felt we had grown suffi- 
ciently in rapport, I said, “Something 
really needs to be done about this, and 
you are the ones to do it. Will you talk 
it over while I take a walk, and see if you 
can come up with any suggestions?” 

As I was going out the door, Lucius 
(chairman) started forward, and when I 
returned in five minutes the class was in 
deep discussion. They waved me away, 
but the next time I poked my head in, 
they said they thought they had it licked. 
“We have three suggestions,” said Lu- 
cius. “Since food isn’t supposed to be 
taken from the cafeteria, have students 
at the entrances to check and remind 
people; as it is now, kids walk right out 
peeling oranges and eating peanuts be- 
cause there is no one there to check. 
Second, send a notice around that if food 
is thrown in the hallways, that kind of 
food will not be sold in the cafeteria any 
more—that should stop the oranges and 
jawbreakers. And if it still goes on”—he 
hesitated, looked questioningly at the 
class, then grinned—“I suppose we 
kids’ll have to send some kids to Student 
Council. But that brings up our third 
suggestion: that the Student Council 
have responsibility to really settle it, 
not just sit there and say yes to what 
some teacher does.” I never knew 
whether it was action on the students’ 
part after this conference or on the part 
of the administration after the sugges- 
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tions were sent to the principal; but the 
corridor ball game stopped, and it has 
not been resumed. ; 

“You have had an unusually large 
share in deciding what work the class 
should do during this year,” I wrote in 
the final examination. “Has this been a 
successful experiment?” Though I called 
specifically for evaluations of gains in 
subject matter and skills, the students 
wrote only briefly of those but strongly 
on their feeling that they had worked 
harder because the course was their own. 

“Tt is my idéa that a person feels a 
better attitude and more interest,”’ wrote 
Tom, “if he can say what he wants and 
not take orders all the time.” “I like 
English better,” wrote Jerry, “because I 
believe I am doing something I helped 
choose to learn to do better.” “It seems 
I am much more interested in my work,” 
said John, “when I have a say about it. 
It makes me feel responsible.” “When 
you have a share in planning something 
you don’t resent having to study it,” 
observed Barry. “Attitudes were im- 
proved,” said Louis, “‘because students 
were treated like adults. We were given 
responsibility, and we accepted it. And 
I think we did a darn good job!” 

Some mentioned a feeling of belonging. 
“Tt helps an awfully lot [sic],” wrote 
Betty, ‘“‘when we have discussions in 
class and talk everything over. It seems 
like a family.” And a few saw that they 
had grown in more than English skills. 
Wrote Margaret: “This course has given 
us some good habits*outside those of 
English. It has given us better poise and 
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added to our maturity. Also we have 
learned to study better.’’ And finally 
Janice: ‘We were put on our honor 
many times, and in this way we became 
more sure of ourselves. We were proud 
that our honor measured up.” 

We teachers know, at my school, that 
we are doing less for the children than 
all that they need. We have tried sin- 
cerely to learn our shortcomings and 
correct them. We’ve met by the hour in 
committees after busy school days, we’ve 
talked at length with state department 
consultants, we’ve read far into the 
night. But how hard it is to get launched 
on something new! There are the old 
books, to be used till they can be patched 
no more. We know the old course of 
study, have worked out neat teaching 
devices for just this body of content. And 
it takes so much energy just to play 
policeman for twenty-eight fidgeters! 
We do have the children’s interests at 
heart; we wish we could give them what 
they need and help them to want it. But 
it’s so hard to push it into their unwilling 
heads! 

This, I submit, is a way of getting 
them to help push. Ask them to explore 
with us, seriously, what their needs 
really are; get them to work out with us 
a plan to meet those needs. Then it’s 
their plan, and theirs is the responsibility 
to make it work. They are on our side of 
the fence, and policing is no longer a 
problem. They don’t have to beat.us, be- 
cause they have joined us—and vice 
versa. And the special magic is that they 
have so much to teach us, too. 


Half the world does not know how the other half lives. 


Half the world does not know how; the other half lives. 
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Teaching the Newspaper in Juntor High Schools 


MARGARET GREGORY AND W. J. MCLAUGHLIN’ 


Can junior high school students be 
taught to read the newspaper intelli- 
gently? We think so! Will an excursion 
through a newspaper plant further their 
interest in and enjoyment of the paper? 
Indeed it will! Read what one student 
has to say about this question: 


Today we visited the newspaper office, 
which, to me, is a very exciting place. From the 
noisy linotypes to the rumbling press, it was 
fascinating and interesting. 

I enjoyed most the file where the old news- 
papers are stored. It is very interesting to look 
through them and recall events that are almost 
forgotten. 

The teletype, wirephoto, and linotype are 
all amazing. Of course it’s wonderful, too, how 
fast the papers come off the press. I often 
wondered how the men could fold all the papers 
so fast. Now I know that a machine does the 
work and that it gets done very fast. 

Equally interesting were the men who work 
at the office. These men really must have a lot 
of pep and energy to do their job. A reporter’s 
job is more than sitting down at a typewriter 
and writing a story. I know now that he has to 
rout out the news first. 

Most anything in any newspaper office is 
interesting. There are many reasons for this, 
‘but I think the most important fact is that it 
is run with everyone doing his job and helping 
to make a good paper. The newspaper is a 
wonderful way of letting one know the news 
on the day that it happened. 


This report, submitted by an eighth- 
grade student in the D. A. Harman Jun- 
ior High School, concerned a field trip 
which completed a unit on “Intelligent 
Reading of the Newspapers.” It began 
as an experiment four weeks before and 
proved to be an interesting, informative, 


t Teacher and principal, D. A. Harman Junior 
High School, Hazleton, Pa. 
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and valuable experience for the pupils 
and the teacher. 

Realizing the need for every citizen to 
be accurately informed on current events 
and with the belief that our students 
at best read their newspapers, a major 
source of such information, in a very 
sketchy manner, we undertook this unit. 

The main objectives were to develop a 
better understanding and appreciation of 
a free press in a democracy, to arouse in- 
terest in everyday affairs, to develop the 
desire to learn the truth, to establish the 
habit of critical reading, and to train the 
student to read the newspaper with in- 
telligence and discrimination. 

Since the regular textbook contained 
little relating to the purposes of our unit, 
the school librarian, who is also faculty 
adviser of the school newspaper, made 
available to our classroom books con- 
cerning journalism, school publications, 
and press management as well as the 
career books concerning newspaper work 
which were used constantly throughout 
the study.? 

A survey revealed that every student 
in the class had access to at least one of 
our two daily local newspapers and that 
many homes subscribed to one or more 
large-city newspapers. It was decided 
that these would be our “textboooks”’ 
during the study. 

Before the unit was presented, the 
students searched through copies of the 
English Journal and Clearing House 


? Particularly interesting and popular among the 
students was Quincy Howe’s The News and How To 
Understand It (New York: Simon & Schuster, 1940). 
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magazines to discover what other schools 
had been doing in connection with news- 
paper study. Reports were given to the 
class and discussions held concerning 
what procedures could be followed in our 
unit that had been successfully used in 
other schools, what we would not be able 
to use, and what new suggestions and 
projects we could devise and carry out. 

An introductory quiz concerning the 
purposes and work of the various depart- 
ments of the newspaper and its layout 
revealed that everyone read the comic 
page and understood rather thoroughly 
the sports section. Six of the twenty- 
seven students knew something about 
the editorial page; no one thorough- 
ly understood the terms “lead,” “col- 
umnist,”’ ‘‘Associated Press,” ‘United 
Press,” or “‘syndicates.’’ But they were 
determined to learn! 

Prior to the presentation the teacher 
had devised a series of lessons and activi- 
ties to be followed. It was explained to 
the class that these plans were flexible 
and that at all times their suggestions for 
additional projects and their construc- 
tive criticism and ideas for making the 
unit more interesting would be welcome. 
They were encouraged to write com- 
ments on slips of paper and to place them 
on the teacher’s desk. Many worth- 
while ideas were expressed and carried 
out, and the number of constructive 
criticisms was gratifying. 

The principal, with several years of 
practical experience as a reporter for the 
local daily newspaper, participated in 
discussions, explained the departments 
of a newspaper, and gave the students 
an understanding of the work done by 
newsmen. 

The study began with a comparison 
of newspapers. The students brought to 
class the local newspapers and three out- 
of-town newspapers. Discussions con- 
cerned: 


. Names of the local and out-of-town papers 

. Reasons for morning and evening editions 

. Kind oi news in each paper 

. The type of readers to whom different 
news appeals 

. Space given to different types of news 

6. The treatment of a news item by different 

papers 

. The placement of news in various papers 

. Selection of news story greatest in im- 
portance and that second in importance 

. Conflicting news in different papers which 
went to press the same day 

. Special departments of the paper and the 
necessity for them to be included 


Since the class was eager to learn 
about the editorial page, several days 
were devoted to examining and studying 
this page. This included discussions con- 
cerning information received from read- 
ing the page and the groups of people 
who would be interested in the various 
editorials. The language used on the 
sports page and the editorial page was 
compared. Assignments included: 


1. Makea list of all the sections on the editorial 
page. After each item on your list, name at 
least one group of persons who might be 
interested in this section. 

. Choose an editorial from the daily newspaper 
and prepare to read it to the class. What is 
the opinion expressed in the editorial? What 
advice is given to the reader? 

. During this week read the editorials in your 
favorite newspaper. Clip at least three edi- 
torials that are interesting to you. Mount 
each and underneath write briefly the edi- 
tor’s point of view or his advice to the 
reader. 

. What interesting information have you re- 
ceived from reading the editorial page this 
week? 

. Write an editorial for your school news- 
paper. This may concern some improve- 
ments you could suggest for the school or 
any subject you think might be helpful. A 
committee will select the best editorial and 
submit it to the editor of the school news- 


paper. 


During this study a group of inter- 
ested students made an appointment to 
interview one of the editors of the local 
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newspaper. Well fortified with questions 
prepared with the help of the class, they 
left for the newspaper office. After an in- 
teresting talk with the editor they were 
taken on an inspection tour of the news- 
paper plant (which included an examina- 
tion of the files) and had their pictures 
taken and printed in the next edition of 
the paper. This added greatly to their 
interest and enthusiasm, and it was evi- 
dent when their findings were reported to 
the class that their excursion was educa- 
tional and indeed worth while. 

Several days were devoted to the study 
of the special departments: sports (which 
especially interested the boys), society 
news, local news, church news, news of 
neighboring towns, radio programs, and 
reviews of movies and plays. 

When the sports section was discussed, 
the following activities were given: 


. Make a list of the different kinds of sports 
discussed. 

. Read to the class one article about a sport in 
which you are interested. 

. Do you notice a difference in the vocabulary 
on this page? List any unusual words. 

. Read aloud a sports item, a news item, and 
an editorial. Does the sports item sound as if 
it were written in a different style? In what 
ways is it different? 


Two days were devoted to examining 
maps, diagrams, and cartoons. Discus- 
sions were held concerning their benefit 
to the newspaper reader. Cartoons were 
explained to the class by the students, 
and some were mounted and placed on 
the bulletin board. 

Examining the news story proved of 
great interest to the class. They espe- 
cially enjoyed listing the ‘who, when, 
where, why,, and how’”’ of the story. As- 
signments included the study of leads 
and headlines: 

1. From the newspapers you have been study- 
ing, choose four headlines that you believe 


are vigorous and pointed. Mount them for 
the bulletin board. 


2. Select from any newspaper several headlines 
which you think lack vigor and purpose. 
Improve them. 

. Collect one-column headlines; two-column 
headlines; three-column headlines. Directly 
underneath, try writing a better headline. 
Be careful not to use more letters than you 
have room for. 

. Examine at least two news stories having 
three or more paragraphs. Read to the 
class the headline of one and its lead. List 
the who, when, where, why, and how of the 
story. 

. Cover up the lead of a news story. Read the 
rest of the story. Now write a lead for it. 
How does it compare with the lead in the 
article? 

. Read a difficult story in a New York or 
Philadelphia paper. Follow it for several 
days, then report whether or not you got 
more interested as you had some back- 
ground for it. 

. Make a study of the placement of news in 
various papers. For instance, a front-page 
story one day may be on page 3 the next 
day. Why? 

. Write a news story about something that 
has happened at school or in the community. 
Have a lead and at least two other para- 
graphs. The best story will be submitted to 
thz school newspaper. 


In this study of the news story the 
students learned how to read the news 
accurately and impartially. Using sev- 
eral different papers, the facts of a news 
story as presented by each reporter were 
noted. A comparison of these facts re- 
vealed the necessity to read more than 
one version of a story to get an accurate 
and impartial account. 

During this part of the unit the class 
prepared and gave five-minute news sum- 
maries from their readings in much the 
same manner as a news commentator 
would. This proved to be the highlight 
of the study and was so popular that 
summaries continued to be given twice 
weekly as a part of the English pregram, 
after the unit was completed. 

The time spent on analyzing advertis- 
ing was of special interest. The activities 
were interesting to the students and in- 
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cluded an examination of the advertising 

sections of the paper and questions such 

as: 

1. What is of interest to you in the advertise- 
ments? 

2. Has something been suggested in an adver- 
tisement which you had not considered 
buying until you read the ad? 

3. How do you think advertisers influence a 
newspaper? 

4. What part of a newspaper’s income is de- 
rived from advertising? 

5. How expensive is advertising? 

6. Does layout play an important part in good 

advertising? 


The advertising manager of the daily 
paper visited the class and gave an in- 
teresting account of his work. He also 
answered questions submitted by the 
class. As this particular session followed 
Career Week, which had just been ob- 
served in the school to familiarize the 
students with various jobs offered in the 
community, the students interested in 
making journalism their career were 
afforded the opportunity to find out 
more about newspaper work through 
talking with a man who could effectively 
answer their questions. 

The core activities, or projects, of 
which there were twenty-five, were sug- 
gested by the principal, teacher, and 
students and were designed to meet the 
individual differences of the class. Here 
the student had an opportunity to sub- 
mit oral or written work, or both, ac- 
cording to his interests and ability. The 
projects of greatest interest were as fol- 
lows: 

1. Study carefully for one week someone who 
is reading the newspaper. Do not let him 
know he is being observed. Prepare to tell 
the class your observations. 

2. Make and mount a collection of striking 
headlines that caught your attention and 
gave you an inkling of the story. 


3. Prepare an exhibit (working with others 
from the class) to show how different news- 
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papers have presented some important 
news item. 

4. Prepare an oral report to give before the 
class showing why a certain news story is 
well written. 

5. Make a list of the special departments in 
a newspaper. Which do you like best? 
Hand in a neatly written report. 

6. Prepare a mounted exhibit for the bulletin 
board to illustrate good work done by one 
or more of the following: (a) a columnist, 
(6) a cartoonist, (c) an editor, (d) a reporter, 
(e) a society editor, (f) a sports editor, (g) a 
book or play reviewer. Tell why you think 
this has been well done. 

7. What is a free press? Does a free press exist 
in the United States? Report to the class 
your findings. 

8. Summarize what you have learned about 
newspapers with the following report: 
“Why I Think Is a Good News- 
paper.” Suggestions for improvement may 
also be included. 

9. Record the ten most important news 
events that occurred during this study. 

10. Write an article for your school newspaper 
on “How To Read the Newspaper’ or 
“How Not To Read the Newspaper.” 


Many opportunities were afforded to 
integrate social and formal English in 
connection with the lessons on the news- 
paper. For example, a thank-you note 
written to the editor by the committee 
who had visited his office was submitted 
to the class for inspection and approval 
before mailing. A similar note was sent 
to the advertising manager who visited 
the class. Reception committees greeted 
visitors, and a chairman was elected to 
introduce the speakers. Creative-writing 
abilities and the style of writing also 
improved, as did oral expression. 

One of the most gratifying results of 
this study was that everyone had an 
opportunity to express himself in the 
way he wanted to. One of the boys, a 
good student but very shy, asked if he 


_ could bring his small printing press to’ 


class and give a demonstration. Another 
student wrote a news item for him to use 
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during the demonstration. As a result 
the boy participates more actively in 
oral expression. 

That the unit was of value and that 
the students acquired a better knowledge 
of newspaper work as well as a deeper 
understanding and appreciation of the 
news was evident from results of a check 
test given before the start and at the 
close of the study. Twelve questions were 
asked: 


1. Does a newspaper have a table of contents? 

2. Where is the most important news found in 
an article? 

3- Where, in the paper, is the most important 
news story placed? 

4. Where is the news story second in impor- 
tance placed? 

. Do you know what the first paragraph of a 
news story is called? 

. Where are opinions of the editor, reporters, 
or readers of the paper placed? 

. How can a reader express his opinion in the 
paper? 

. What is a columnist? 

. How is the material gathered for a news- 
paper? 

. Are there advantages in having maps, dia- 
grams, and cartoons in a paper? Photo- 
graphs? 

. How do the great news-gathering agencies 
—Associated Press (AP), United Press 
(UP)—operate? 

. What are news syndicates? What service 
do they perform? 


The results of the test given to twenty- 
seven students are shown in Table 1, 
while total scores are summarized in 
Table 2. 

That the students enjoyed the work 
and found it helpful was. evidenced by 
their comments. As one girl put it: “I 
think it was well worth my while to have 
this newspaper unit. Although I missed 
spelling (and I needed it badly), I think 
I got more from this unit than I ever 
missed. It was excellent work for me.” 

We do not claim completeness for the 
projects and activities used in this unit. 


When it is presented again, there will be 
some changes made, for there was room 
for some improvement. For example, 
there will be a more detailed study of the 


TABLE 1 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS ANSWERING 
EACH QUESTION OF THE 
TEST CORRECTLY 


Before 
Presentation 
of Unit 


After 


Question Presentation 
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TABLE 2 


TOTAL SCORES OF TWENTY-SEVEN 
PUPILS BEFORE AND AFTER PRES- 
ENTATION OF THE NEWSPAPER 


sports section, newspaper photography, 
and the linotype, teletype, and wire- 
photo. If possible, people will be brought 
in from the newspaper office to*explain 
this work more thoroughly. Students 
who have charge of the sports section 


of Unit 
13 24 
4 23 
' 4 22 
3 20 tf 
7 26 
er 20 26 2 
21 25 
15 25 s, 
2 19 
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Total Before After 7 ij 
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and photography on the school news- 
paper staff will be invited to tell the class 
about their work. The work of the AP, 
the UP, and the syndicates will be looked 
into more intensively, and books con- 
cerning this work will be made available 
to the classroom library. 

The minimum number of required 
projects will be increased from one to 
three projects. This was suggested by 
this year’s class, which felt that the value 
of these projects in gaining additional 
information about the newspaper was 
great. Committees will be appointed to 
help evaluate the projects, and record- 
ings of current news broadcasts will be 
made by class members. If possible, a 
film showing newspaper work and the 
value of a free press will be shown in 
class, and the publishing of a class news- 
paper as a final project of this unit will 
be encouraged. 

There are definite signs that the time 


I; was the end of the second week of my 
new course in modern literature. Before 
me lay the unsigned slips of paper handed 
in by each senior—twenty-nine of them. 
Each had written his most perplexing 
personality problem, an outgrowth of our 
discussion of character as revealed in our 
first unit on modern drama. Their I.Q.’s, 
I knew, ranged from 80 to 135; six were 


failing their regular English course; the 


median reading ability was almost a year 
below standard. Even after such fore- 
warning, the little papers were frighten- 
ing in their revelations: 

I fool around too much... would like to 
have some way to do my work. I think I’m 
, Irvington (N.J.) High School. 


Life Adjustment through Literature 


LORINE D. 


spent on this unit was worth while. The 
study aroused more interest on the part 
of the students than had been evident 
all year. Those who had been content to 
sit back and let others carry on the dis- 
cussions were always eager to participate 
in these lessons. This was partly due to 
the fact that, in work of this type, free 
discussions replaced the old-time “reci- 
tations.’”’ There was, too, a decided im- 
provement in the students’ ability to 
relate the facts accurately and clearly. 

The students have become more alert 
readers of the newspaper. There is a bet- 
ter understanding of good journalism as 
well as a deeper significance of freedom 
of the press. And perhaps, best of all, for 
the English teacher at any rate, the 
activities performed showed the close 
manner in which reading, writing, and 
oral expression are related to the outside 
world in the intelligent reading of the 
daily news. 


just dumb, and everyone else thinks so, too. I 
want to go to college, but nobody thinks I got 
the brains. 


I have a terrible inferiority complex about 
never being sure of anything. I’m always afraid 
I’ve said or done something wrong. I used to 
feel the best way was to sit back in a corner and 
be quiet, but now I’m beginning to feel all sick 
inside. . . . Everything is all stored up. 


I can’t sit down and talk to my mother as 
other girls do. I can’t be nice to her no matter 
how hard I try. I can’t show my love for her’by 
giving her a hug now and then, and I know it 
hurts her—but what can I do? 


I’m sarcastic and subtle, which makes me 
seem brazen and fresh when I really don’t 
mean it. I have moods. It bothers me, for I’m 
really very nice when you get to know me! 
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The others were equally candid, cov- 
ering physical defects as well as person- 
ality problems. It seemed clear that a 
definite need was established. Certainly, 
but where to begin? 

Our idea in setting up the course had 
been to provide an experimental shot in 
the arm to the noncollege senior, in an 
attempt to answer his needs for a satis- 
factory, useful, and well-adjusted life. 
The content, we felt, should be a chal- 
lenge to his interest yet have a practical 
appeal and establish sound standards of 
judgment and behavior. At the same 
time, for guidance purposes, we hoped to 
gain a detailed study of each student’s 
possibilities and limitations. A big order, 
certainly, but worth trying! 

As class convened the first day, I had 
asked, half-jokingly, for their ideas of a 
really enjoyable English course. Prompt 
was the chorus: “Less homework! No 
silly memorizing! More discussions! Let’s 
read something we really enjoy!” All 
simple enough, and all, of course, exactly 
what we English teachers have been aim- 
ing at for years. 

So we started, informally. The room 
was small, the chairs unfortunately fixed 
to the floor, but there were no assigned 
seats, to their great delight. (How they 
do detest definite seating arrangements!) 
Our basic text contained far more mate- 
rial than we could possibly assimilate in 
a one-semester course, so considerable 
selectivity in content was possible. As 
they examined the new book, I indicated 
its divisions: drama, short stories, arti- 
cles, biographies, and poetry—all con- 
temporary. Then, pleading ignorance of 
their tastes, I called for volunteer com- 
mittees to suggest the content of each 
unit, giving reasons for their preferences. 
In two days the class had voted on each 
proposal, and the basic material was thus 
determined. Oddly enough, it proved far 


more challenging and difficult than my 


own judgment would have warranted. ~ 


Promptly, too, I distributed mimeo- 
graphed lists of their selections, with ap- 
proximate dates for discussion, so that 
they knew in advance the general outline 
of the course and could plan homework 
accordingly. Thus, reading ahead as they 
found opportunity, the homework buga- 
boo was minimized. 

Meanwhile, I suggested that we con- 
sider ourselves a congenial discussion 
group, meeting to talk over not just mod- 
ern literature but any of our own per- 
sonal problems and interests. Literature 
recorded other people’s perplexities; per- 
haps it would help us understand our 
own. Suggestions swamped me. Put 
briefly, they wanted to do just that— 
talk about themselves, their interests, 
their difficulties. And they wanted to do 
it on the spot—not when we could “find 
time.” 

Immediately their interests spilled 
over into classroom activities. Volunteers 
served as chairmen of movie, radio, tele- 
vision, theater, and even sports pro- 
grams. On Mondays they gave a survey 
of the coming week’s outstanding offer- 
ings, so that no item of interest would be 
missed. The bulletin board was filled with 
clippings and pictures. Occasionally 
someone stopped at the blackboard to 
write a quotation which had aroused his 
interest, and our discussions for the en- 
tire period often centered on our reac- 
tions. 

But it was the oral reports that we all 
liked best. Beginning with unorganized, 
voluntary, but enthusiastic reviews, they 
grew into well-planned, mature offerings, 
based on current books, movies, tele- 
vision shows—even personal experiences. 
We drew up lists of qualifications neces- 
sary for a worth-while book, movie, 
radio program, etc., and checked each 
report against our standards. This, to- 
gether with frank class criticism, en- 
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couraged discrimination in material and 
established a sense of values. Invariably 
—and this was my greatest surprise— 
the reports linked pertinently with the 
unit under consideration. Each day a 
different student acted as chairman, in- 
troducing the speakers and leading the 
discussion and, as time went on, develop- 
ing his own technique for holding inter- 
est. 

It took more time to ferret out person- 
ality tangles. We started by reviewing 
Emerson’s idea of the ‘‘uniqueness of the 
individual’’; of the importance of believ- 
ing your own thought; in short, of his 
“Self-reliance,”’ and its emphasis upon 
the dignity of the individual. We spoke, 
too, of nature’s law of compensation, 
and how a weakness in one direction is 
usually balanced by a strength in an- 
other. And the very next day, when a 
courageous but chronic failure volun- 
teered to describe a new movie, we tried 
our application of these principles. His 
vocabulary was pitiful; his grammar ap- 
palling; but he told his story with origi- 
nality and zest, and we listened. At his 
first “I seen’’ some eyes turned to me in 
horror; at his next “youse”’ all turned. 
But when the poor lad stammered to a 
finish, we focused our remarks not on his 
faults in grammar but on his courage in 
volunteering and on the enthusiastic, in- 
dividual approach he had achieved. We 
garnered enough praise to send him 
pridefully to his seat. And, later, he 
paused to whisper in my ear: “Gosh, 
that’s the first time I’ve been praised 
instead of bawled out. But, say, don’t 
my grammar smell? I’d better work on 
it a bit.’’ And, actually, he did! 

So, little by little, the class learned to 
respect one another’s strengths and to 
tolerate the weaknesses. Little by little, 
too, the toleration developed into a de- 
sire to help, and sharp edges of personal- 


ity were rounded off by a kind of friend- 
ly, sympathetic erosion. ‘Marie sings!” 
whispered a pupil to me one day. Here 
was news indeed! She sat quiet and shy, 
unsought and unseeking; her writing was 
miserable, her interest vague. But Marie 
and I and the recording machine held a 
secret session. A few days later the class 
listened to her personality surging to us 
in song as it never could through speech, 
and, when the clapping ceased, Marie 
had somehow come into her own. 

But we worked diligently at our text, 
too. Nothing lends itself so completely 
to the understanding of the vagaries of 
human personality as the study of litera- 
ture, and our readings became the spring- 
board for the plunge into self-analysis. 

Out of the drama came evaluations of 
character in times of stress. Reading our 
first play aloud, with the students in- 
terpreting the various parts, an easy, 
natural rapport was established—fol- 
lowed quickly by eager and genuine ef- 
forts at characterization. Characters be- 
came personalities—and, what is more, 
personalities with problems to solve. 
Students were quick to identify these 
problems and anxious to trace the at- 
tempted solutions. As we paused for dis- 
cussions, they checked results back to 
character weaknesses or strengths; they 
heard personality revealed by remarks; 
they saw it released through action. They 
suddenly led themselves to the signifi- 
cant discovery that all people have their 
problems and that, through a study of 
others and their complexities, we can 
learn about ourselves. We spoke of the 
effect of society upon these characters; 
of duty; of honor and personal integrity. 
We even discussed what positions in the 
world of business each was qualified to 
fill. Then came a suggestion : “Why can’t 
we write about the way an interesting 
character met his problem?” Another 
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protested: ‘‘Aw, that’s old stuff. Why 
not write about the way we would have 
met a problem in the play?” Thus an 
assignment grew, and on my desk next 
day lay twenty-nine self-revealing, se/f- 
imposed, compositions! 

Similarly, each unit unfolded unsus- 
pected possibilities for further personal- 
ity probings. Through the short story we 
followed the influences of environment 
and habit and judgment, finding paral- 
lels in our own experiences. The article 
lent itself to current social and economic 
studies; biography, to further character 
analysis; and poetry, beginning with a 
shy anonymous attempt left on my desk 
one morning, proceeded with a search for 
word exactness and ended happily with 
the publication of various original efforts 
in the school magazine. 

Vocabulary consciousness developed 
as a kind of friendly game. Intrigued by 
a new word, I mentioned it in class, and 
we discussed it briefly. Next day a pupil 
brought in another. So the list started 
and grew until it overflowed the black- 
board into eager notebooks. Word-con- 
sciousness had received a pangless birth, 
springing Minerva-like into full activity. 
For the words were used, and proudly! 

Written assignments were spontane- 
ous outgrowths of our discussions, and 
what light they cast upon personalities! 
Unsigned, they were handed in and 
graded, then returned for signatures—a 
surer guaranty, I felt, against student 
reluctance to write frankly and their ob- 
sessive fear of a teacher’s bias. One proj- 
ect was an experiment in kindness, mak- 
ing a definite effort to show thoughtful- 
ness toward someone least expecting it. 
The results were galvanic: for example, 
one timid girl had mustered a ‘Good 
morning”’ to a woman waiting for a bus 
one Sunday. It developed that they were 
bound for the same church, and the 


woman asked to sit with the girl and her 
friends. As they said goodbye over a cup 
of coffee later, she tearfully confided that 
her husband had died two weeks before 
and that her terrible loneliness had been 
unbroken and bitter until then. “I never 
knew,”’ concluded the composition, ‘“‘that 
happiness could be so easily given, and 
could make me feel so good inside!”” And 
other little narratives reflected this same 
astonishment and delight! 
Another girl, for instance, had gener- 
ously refused payment for taking care of 
the children of a hard-working widow; 
one had volunteered to teach a Sunday- 
school class and, in explaining the para- 
ble of the talents, had suddenly under- 
stood its application to her own modest 
abilities; still another had cleaned the 
whole house as a surprise to her family. 
One boy, however, had dubious misgiv- 
ings. He had rescued a wallflower at a 
local dance and “got stuck’’ for the whole 
evening. We found him doing some mul- 
tiplying at the blackboard. “Just figur- 
ing,’’ he explained, ‘‘to see how much bet- 


ter the world would be if we all dida . 


good deed every week. And,” he added 
ruefully, “to see how many evenings of 
my life would be completely ruined!” 
Other assignments continued revela- 
tions. Each became an instrument on 
which the pupil piped his own groping 
tune. Some reflected inner discords; 
others, unguessed harmonies. One was 
based upon an important turning point 
in their lives; another, “My Lost At- 
lantis,” disclosed frustrations and disap- 
pointments; one told their greatest aims; 
others discussed desirable qualities in a 
friend, methods of judging character, 
and escape from boredom through hob- 
bies. A frank treatment of “My Most 
Annoying Habit” led to the study of the 
laws of habit formation and their appli- 
cation, with suggestions for breaking 
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undesirable patterns. Study difficulties 
were discussed, and each student worked 
out a daily schedule. These were sub- 
mitted for criticism and revision so as to 
provide more definite study hours as well 
as a wiser distribution of leisure time. 

Since the average reading skill was 
markedly below age level, we concen- 
trated on efforts to improve reading abili- 
ties. The unit on the article was particu- 
larly adaptable for analysis. We began 
slowly, with each student reading to him- 
self one short article, then making a 
précis of it. Comparison of the results 
showed wide divergences and an appall- 
ing lack of ability to grasp main points. 
So we went over it, paragraph by para- 
graph, selecting topic sentences and re- 
lated ideas. With the next few articles, a 
different student read each paragraph 
aloud, and again we selected main ideas. 
Improvement in analysis and compre- 
hension grew amazingly as we continued. 
Too, the exercise of reading aloud before 
a congenial, interested group gave an 
impetus to more care on the part of the 
reader. Many “‘poor”’ ones turned out to 
be only careless, hasty, or rigidly self- 
conscious. Practice in proper phrasing, 
timing, and pitch greatly improved gen- 
eral reading techniques, and they were 
astonished at the resultant clarity of 
ideas. As to the listeners, the certainty of 
a quiz at the conclusion of the unit 
clinched the problem of their concentra- 
tion. (A dubious motivation, I admit, but 
surely an effective one!) 

Writing skills were at varied levels, 
too, and demanded individual attention. 
We developed a chart of basic composi- 
tion errors, including comma splices, 
run-on sentences, need for paragraphing, 
tense irregularities, grammar errors, 
spelling, etc. Each student was given his 
own chart, and the return of a graded 
composition found him busily checking 


his errors to see if his original blunders 
had been overcome. There were usually 
two grades: one on the composition per 
se, the other on the improvement shown 
in the correction of basic faults. The ex- 
tra time involved was well worth the 
effort. Students need something con- 
crete against which to check their com- 
position attempts; they need to develop 
a sense of accomplishment, which they 
did as their error lists diminished. Hence 
they accepted with good grace our short 
written and oral drills in basic grammar 
and composition needs indicated on their 
charts. It was from their own lists of 
misspelled words, too, that we selected 
material for our spelling tests. 

Most important of all, we did not neg- 
lect the problems presented in personal- 
ity at the beginning of the term. Almost 
every day we selected one for analysis, 
exchanging ideas, suggesting a plan of 
action, and admitting that we, too, had 
faced similar, difficulties. The California 
Test of Personality was administered at 
the students’ own insistence, and the 
results used as a basis for further self- 
improvement. A representative of the 
test bureau explained its implications 
and gave expert advice for the correction 
of inadequate adjustments that had been 
indicated. And the results of the Kuder 
Interest Test led easily to vocational 
problems, exercises in business and appli- 
cation letters, and a study of the Cham- 
paign chart of vocational opportunities. 

Then came the last day. Each student 
was given a classmate’s name, with in- 
structions to write the most outstanding 
personality asset of that individual. In 
most cases, not one, but three or four 
qualities were listed, and changes and 
improvements noted and commended. 
Unsigned, these were handed on to the 
student thus rated. Senior sophistication 
melted into adolescent pleasure as each 
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read his best points, and eyes were bright 
as they looked up, smiling. It was a hap- 
py valediction! 

A course of this type defies pedagogical 
“evaluation.”” The human equation has 
never lent itself to yardstick measure- 
ments. Only the teacher knows how 
many students take to dropping in before 
or after schooi, just to “talk over” a 
problein that confuses. She alone knows 
how often the telephone rings for the 
same purpose. She bears the burden of 
the boy who confides the fear of losing 
his mind as well as the age-old worry of 


the girl without a prom bid. She plods 
through the slush of a February night to 
the basement of a house on the far side of 
town. Beneath furnace pipes and drying 
laundry she watches the miracle of a 
little play, read in class, breathing life 
with stark intensity on a makeshift stage. 
She knows, too well, the deep humility 
of her own inadequacy before adolescent 
needs. But she sees the slow flowering of 
poise, maturity, tolerance, and under- 
standing; she faces a roomful of happy, - 
interested girls and boys. And, somehow, 
it is all worth while. 


Audio-visual Reading Guidance 


JOE W. ANDREWS’ 


Wine grammar, reading, and writing 
are the fields in which the most impor- 
tant audio-visual contributions to Eng- 
lish teaching are to be made, excellent 
materials already exist in many periph- 
eral fields, such as library work and study 
habits. The English teacher must be 
careful that he is not compromising his 
central obligations in following present 
audio-visual materials into the more 
glamorous “frontiers’’ of his subject; but, 
while he experiments to fill the void in 
his central field, he can save himself much 
time—and teach better—if he utilizes 
the peripheral aids wisely. 

The following is the record of an ex- 
periment in the use of audio-visual aids 
in reading guidance. All teachers agree 
enthusiastically with the ideal of indi- 
vidualized reading{ guidance, just as 
teachers ten years ago agreed enthusias- 
tically, if wistfully, with the ideal of the 
individualized (child-centered) school. 
Few teachers do much about reading 

Kent State University School, Kent, Ohio. 


guidance. Of course not. We haven’t 
time. My experiment was based on the 
theory that, just as schools learned to 
adjust to the unattainable child-centered 
ideal by intelligently group-centered 
classes, so English teachers can adjust 
to the ideal of individualized reading 
guidance through group-centered guid- 
ance. Reading guidance should be no 
more the responsibility of the English 
teacher than of any other teacher in the 
school; but, until our primary responsi- 
bility is recognized as it is not recognized 
today, we must accept such peripheral 
responsibilities. Through copious use of 
student initiative and audio-visual aids, 
I think I have reached a workable solu- 
tion to the reading problem which leaves 
the English teacher time for yearbooks, 
newspapers, publicity, basketball, and— 
incidentally—the teaching of English. I 
submit the following as one solution to 
the reading problem and as one experi- 
ment in the integration of present audio- 
visual aids with the teaching of English. 
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As used subsequently, the word class 
refers to the entire sophomore class of 
eighty students with whom I worked; 
section refers to the four class sections in- 
to which the class was divided. The proj- 
ect divided itself into five roughly chron- 
ological steps: (1) the pooling of stu- 
dents’ reading experience; (2) library in- 
vestigation; (3) poster reports of investi- 
gations; (4) movie aids in reading re- 
search; and (5) a trip to the public 
library. 

1. Motivation for the project was 
achieved by having the students pool 
their reading experience, which involved 
(a) written reports, “My Reading,”’ pre- 
pared by each student, from which (6) 
oral reports were made, each student sug- 
gesting to the class the books and maga- 
zines he liked and recommended; and, 
finally, (c) individual work sheets of 
titles, authors, and subjects in which 
each student listed materials he would 
like to investigate. The students were 
brutally candid in their reports. Comics 
were most popular, and gush magazines 
were even more popular than I had sus- 
pected. But, as in all free discussions, the 
better suggestions carried the more 
weight, and, as the work sheets took 
form during the two weeks devoted to 
this section of the project, they gained 
in quality. Student suggestions often suc- 
ceeded where teacher suggestions had 
failed. “You mean Treasure Island 
really is a good book to read?” one sur- 
prised backward student asked of an- 
other, and promptly added it to his work 
sheet. 

2. Students were visiting the library 
long before oral reports were finished, 
but the sections demanded class time to 
look for the books. Their work sheets 
were put in order, and we discussed li- 
brary techniques, including card cata- 
logues, library arrangement, and Dewey 


decimal filing ; how to walk, move a chair, 
and set down a file drawer silently; and 
the art of sampling books. 

Three class periods were allowed each 
section. Work sheets mushroomed as 
students learned the art and pleasure of 
browsing with a purpose and as the stu- 
dents became convinced that checking 
the beginning, body, and ending of a 
book was not an impropriety against the 
author. Many standard works were seri- 
ously investigated when students—not 
the teacher—insisted they were good. 

Aside from the reading guidance, the 
amount of library technique they learned 
and used was remarkable. Card cata- 
logues became not useless decorations 
but serious bottlenecks as the students 
tried to find a book called Seventeenth 
Summer or an author named Seton. 
Many students learned for the first time 
in their lives that authors are more im- 
portant to remember than titles. The 
Dewey decimal system became an im- , 
portant phenomenon. Curiously enough, 
however, student assistance was rated 
highest of the aids in finding a new book. 

The evaluation of the work consisted 
of a brief oral discussion of the value of 
the work, a written report stating what 
they had learned, and a prolonged dis- 
cussion in which future work was decided 
upon and organized. 

In the written and oral discussions the 
class expressed satisfaction with the 
work they had done on titles and authors 
but dissatisfaction with their work on 
subject lists. They suggested the pooling 
of the reading experience of the entire 
class and asked that a list of books de- 
sired but not in the library be made for 
guidance in future book orders. 

To organize the class-wide project, 
students listed subjects they chose for 
investigation, keeping the lists on the 
bulletin board and altering their subjects 
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to fit the developing lists. A class meet- How To Reap a Boor: excellent 


ing was held, using the greater part of 
the hour for committee organization and 
planning. Successful action of this type 
requires a good school administration, a 
good student body, and a good teacher; 
or, in the absence of the other two, a very 
good administration, student body, or 
teacher can turn the trick. Further ex- 
perience with the Dewey decimal system 
and cross-referencing came when stu- 

dents prepared cards to direct commit- 
' tees to their proper part of the audi- 
torium. Subsequent committee meetings 
were held at various remarkable times 
and places. (Students can be quite in- 
genious and practical at things besides 
throwing spitballs!) 

3. Preparation of poster reports to the 
class took the students far afield from 
the study of English. A great amount of 
time was wasted in the preparation of 
the posters, so far as learning a command 
of language was concerned. The time 
spent by the class in checking the com- 
mittees’ reading lists and criticizing their 
preliminary poster layouts, however, 
afforded a most valuable review of aes- 
thetic and rhetorical principles learned 
in composition and reading and provided 
valuable integration of writing with other 
artistic activity. This section of the proj- 
ect was, of course, popular, and the 
posters were read. 

4. When the books on various subjects 
had been evaluated, the committees be- 
gan searching for articles in various pub- 
lications. For guidance in reading parts of 
books, three movies were called in: How 
To Read a Book, Find the Information, 
and Know Your Library. 

Each teacher, I suppose, solves his 
own movie record problem in his own 
way. The following are my notes on’ the 
first movie, on a 4 X 6 card: 

2 Coronet Films, Inc. (Chicago, Illinois). 


MATERIAL 


title table of contents 
author index 

copyright date footnotes 
publisher bibliogravhy 
preface scanning 

first chapter 


PREPARATION 


Write above list on board. 


Emphasize there are 100’s of ways to read a 
book, according to reader’s purpose. They 
have been reading one way; students in the 
movie read another. Students want to know 
a great many ways. Movie gives a second 
springboard toward knowing how to read 
a book. 

REVIEW 


Compare class’s use of items in list with that 
shown in movie. 
Ask when they’d use each part of the book. 


Thus the record of the movie and the les- 
son plan are in permanent form. 

I presented Find the Information and 
Know Your Library both in one period. 
With teachers still dependent on film, 
darkroom, and movie projector sched- 
ules, my observations in this unusual 
situation may be of value. First, a 
teacher must have a capable assistant to 
teach two films efficiently in one hour. 
Even so, the films themselves are not so 
well taught as when shown one in a 
period. The students, however, seemed 
to profit as much as in a period in which 
only one film was exhibited, and more 
for our purpose than if I had used only 
one. One caution—a film requires cross- 


- motivation to assure that all aspects of 


the film, all the minutes of the showing, 
are to be meaningful. The basic story of 
Find the Information is the construction 
of a card file. While we had used file 
cards on two occasions in this same read- 
ing project, I had not developed a prob- 
lem attitude toward file indexes them- 
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selves; and the movie was voted “most 


boring.” On the other hand, though | 


Know Your Library seemed disgustingly 
- infantile to me, its preadolescent heroine 
held the sympathy of the sophomore 
class throughout, and it was voted ‘“‘most 
interesting because it had a good story,” 
though How To Read a Book was voted 
“most valuable.” 

5. Just as the payoff to the entire 
year’s teaching of grammar and reading 
came when I saw the reading horizons of 
the students broaden and deepen with 
their development of individual reading 
lists and actual reading of better books, 
so the payoff of the entire reading project 
came in their trip to the public library. 
The reading project would not seriously 
have altered their reading habits had it 
not been preceded by months of study 
and drill; nor would the field trip have 
been so remarkably successful had it not 
been preceded by weeks of preparation 
during the reading project. The backlog 
of unused reading ability provided the 
basis for improved reading during the 
project; the reserve of new, unused in- 
formation about file cards, Readers’ 
Guide, encyclopedias, etc., was the foun- 
dation for the success of the library 
visit. 

Aside from the importance of adequate 
preparation, I should like to comment 
about the effectiveness of the one-period 
field trip. The administrative problems 
are almost nil (though one section was 
held up by a train—something always 
happens!) and the trip is more effective 
than might be imagined. Students, if well 
prepared, can walk two miles during a 
one-hour period and still gain valuable 
experiences. Furthermore, a one-period 
trip is often longer than one period, since 
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the first and last classes of school and 
those adjacent to the noon hour can ex- 
tend their trip into off-school time. (If 
they aren’t glad to do this, they prob- 
ably aren’t ready for the trip anyway!) 
Finally, a great many students can be 
excused from classes or study just before 


or just after the field-trip period. 


As to the results of the reading guid- 
ance experiment, it should be remem- 
bered that the students were capable of 
better reading than they were actually 
doing. This is, I think, as it should be. 
But one way to teach language is to 
encourage reading; and the English 
teacher is, of course, obliged, like any 
other teacher, to assist the student in the 
intelligent consumption of books. 

I think this approach has three major 
advantages over the more orthodox in- 
dividualized reading guidance: (1) the 
student learns to work on his own; (2) the 
student learns to help and be helped by 
others; and (3), last but not least, the 
teacher has time to concentrate on prob- 
lems more central to his responsibilities. 
Two other advantages might be added. 
When a student corroborates the state- 
ment of the teacher that an author is 
good, the teacher’s words have much 
greater weight. Finally, it does the 
“brain” student good to find he has a 
community of interest with others of his 
class; and it helps those of simple inter- 
est to find that there are others who can 
be his reading comrades. While the chal- 
lenge of audio-visual aids in teaching 
English is yet to be met, the wise Eng- 
lish teacher, while he works to adapt 
modern techniques to his primary prob- 
lems, can find use for some excellent 
allied materials already existing. 
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Must We Choose? 


Lxetventiat leaders in the teaching of 
English are today urging the teaching of 
ideals, the development of personality, 
the study of personal and social prob- 
lems, and training in living and working 
with others. 

All teachers of English recognize the 
desirability of attaining such ends; most 
of us feel the appeal strongly. But many, 
although they are moved emotionally to 
follow the leaders’ advice, ask them- 
selves: But if we don’t teach the lan- 
guage skills and transmit the literary 
heritage, who will? Have we the right to 
slight our traditional task for noble effort 
to do what used to be considered the 
duties of homes and churches? We have 
always given incidental attention to ethi- 
cal and spiritual values (and even to 
music and art). Can we safely make these 
values the central aim of our work? 

The radical proposals of the leaders 
are not theories newly hatched in the 
brains of philosophizing professors. They 
are the present result (not, probably, the 
final one) of an evolution that has been 
going on in American high and elemen- 
tary school classrooms for decades at 
least. Let us trace it briefly. 

The report on the Reorganization of 
English in Secondary Schools, edited by 
James F. Hosic and published by the 
United States Office of Education in 
1917, demanded that high school English 
serve students’ needs instead of merely 
preparing them for college. This report 
was almost instantly extremely popular, 
not merely because it was clearly organ- 


ized and well phrased but because it crys-_ 


tallized the sentiment of the majority of 
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thoughtful teachers of English. It em- 
phasized motivation as a necessity for 
successful teaching, and advocated some 
democracy in classroom procedure, be- 
cause “‘the only way to learn democracy 
is to practice democracy.” In pursuit of 
motivation, and of transfer of the learn- 
ing to actual-life uses, teachers of English 
began to introduce “projects’’ (the old- 
fashioned form of “units’’), principally 
in the “composition semesters.”” Often 
these were active undertakings such as 
persuading the school board to put in a 
needed drinking fountain, but often they 
were studies of problems and particu- 
larly of topics. 

More widespread knowledge of psy- 
chology, even before the days of organis- 
mic or Gestalt doctrines, tended to break 
down the barriers between subjects. In 
advance of theory, teachers of English 
frequently poached in other fields, for 
they knew before Flesch told them that 
“you can’t write writing’’; writing must 
be about something. But if speaking and 
writing were not separate from social 
studies and science, why separate from 
literature? It was inevitable that such 
thinking and experimenting should ulti- 
mately produce the topical unit of today, 
which uses imaginative literature as well 
as informational matter and consciously 
includes all the forms of language activi- 
ty—listening, speaking, reading, and 
writing. 

There were, of course, many influences 
to hasten this evolution. They still oper- 
ate, and will probably prevent forever a 
return to skill-and-knowledge—centered 
courses in English. Both dissemination 
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of sociological theory and the social and 

emotional pressures of two world wars 

have increased teachers’ awareness of hu- 

man relations, of family, community, 

national, global problems. Psychologists 

have revealed to us more of the thoughts 
_and feelings of adolescents, and of the 
complexes that cripple so many person- 
alities of all ages. The study of semantics 
and pragmatic logic have shown how in- 
extricably language processes entwine 
with mental activity and resulting be- 
havior. The psychologists have also 
made us aware of individual differences, 
which require classroom adjustments. 
We have come to realize that not all fif- 
teen-year-olds, even if they happen to be 
in the same class in tenth-grade English, 
can enjoy the same literature. This truth 
has become doubly significant with the 
retention in high school of boys and girls 
who would in earlier times have left at 
the fifth-grade level—at which level of 
ability they still are! 

Ye-e-e-s, say conscientious veteran 
teachers, but.... We must, they agree, 
provide for individual differences so far 
as we can, and we must be more alert 
than ever to opportunities for the prac- 
tice of democracy or securing the moral 
effect of literature. But, they still insist, 
the school and the community expect us 
to teach the skills and to bring students 
into contact with great literature. That 
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What Are Our Standards? 


A publisher of a very good newspapez confessed recently that he 


is our assigned job, and we must put that 
first. 

This is conscientious reasoning, and 
plausible. But it is based upon one un- 
conscious and possibly false assumption 
—that there is conflict or at least com- 
petition between the older aims and 
those newly emphasized. May it not be 
possible that teaching the skills at the 
times the students need them is the most 
effective procedure? And that develop- 
ment of ideals, resolution of personal 
problems, participation in group activi- 
ties go on most successfully if the stu- 
dents are led to pause occasionally and 
master skills they need to employ in 
these activities? It is not a question of 
either social aims or language skills being 
put first, being allowed to predominate. 
Actual experience shows that the sincere 
adoption of both aims as ultimate goods 
achieves most for both. To introduce the 
study of family relations as means to the 
teaching of language skills is hypocritical 
and despicable—sure to result sooner or 
later in loss of student respect and con- 
fidence. Not to recognize that the study 
of family relations can be an ideal setting 
for the study—not merely the incidental 
practice—of language skills is very short- 
sighted. The teacher need not ask which 
aims are more important; both are essen- 
tial to growth, just as are both food and 


exercise. 
W. HATFIELD 


found that he could gain more circulation by adding four pages of 
comics than by putting the same money into more staff reporters. 


Nieman Reports, July, 1950 
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SPEAK THE WORD 
TRIPPINGLY 


Poverty of vocabulary is too frequently 
a trait characterizing high-school writing. 
Overworked words appear again and again, 
and compositions lack punch and color. 
Resolved to do something about it, a teacher 
of sophomore English decided to employ 
numerous devices to stimulate students to 
develop an effective vocabulary. 

Leafing through a stack of magazines one 
day, she saw the possibility of employing 
visual material. A picture of a devastating 
fire showing firemen frantically at, work to 
get it under control gave her an idea. Why 
not clip such a picture and use it on a poster? 
Out came the picture and others, too, that 
might help students recall particular words: 
a picture of a surgeon at work—dexterity; 
an animated girl—vivacious; a noisy, gay, 
boisterous crowd—hilarious; a plate of ap- 
petizing food—delectable; an old-fashioned, 
out-of-date vehicle—antiquated; a figure of 
a man creeping warily under a window— 
cautiously; a hideous misshapen figure— 
grotesque; a workman at carpenter benches, 
farmers on tractors—vocation. 

She pasted each picture on a large sheet 
of manila paper and below each printed 
noun, verb, adjective, or adverb as the case 
might be. The beginning letter of the word 
which the picture helped to recall she 
printed under the illustration. The teacher 
numbered the posters and hung them 
around the room. When the students en- 
tered the class, they displayed considerable 
curiosity regarding the posters. 

The teacher explained the purpose of the 
posters. “Each picture should make you 
think of a word of the part of speech in- 
dicated. This is a quiz contest. The pictures 
will remain on the wall for two days. 
Wednesday you will be given an oppor- 


tunity to turn in your list of words which 
you recall. You may hand in your correct 
responses today, if you wish. Number each 
word response and sign your name to your 
list: Those of you who have an effective 
vocabulary may not need to wait until 
Wednesday. Write on your slip of paper the 
date you turned in your list.” 

A few of the superior students handed in 
slips with all the correct words by the time 
the class was dismissed; others showed con- 
siderable interest and were curious to learn 
the words they were unable to recall. For 
three days the illustrations remained on the 
wall; each day the imagery made a deeper 
impression even though the words were 
familiar. Certainly the adroit handling of 
instruments on the part of the surgeon made 
dexterity a meaningful word. The evil, ugly 
countenance portrayed in one picture im- 
pressed on the minds of all the word 

On the second day the teacher discovered 
that every member of the class had turned 


‘in his slip. She passed out blank sheets, then 


removed first one picture then another. 
They wrote the word in the order she re- 
moved the picture. The slips were exchanged 
and checked with the result of 100 per cent 
accuracy for every student. 

Following this, she passed a mimeo- 
graphed copy of a short narrative which 
she had written. Students were told to fill 
in the blanks with the words which they 
had learned. Here is the first of the three 


paragraphs: 
NEVER AGAIN FOR THIS MAN 


The burglar (1) cautiously and stealthily 
crept close to the building, and with the (2) 
agility of an athlete vaulted the high rock wall. 
As he approached the south wing of the build- 
ing, he heard (3) hilarious sounds. He knew he 
had chosen the right time to carry out his plans, 
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for during the (4) tumult occasioned by the gay 
celebration no one would be aware of his 
maneuvers. 


It did not take much time for the stu- 
dents to supply the proper words, and each 
member of the class checked his own theme 
when the teacher read the words in the 
blanks. 

“How would you like to write a short 
narrative in which you use these same 
words?” the English teacher asked. The 
result was gratifying, and the students 
manifested interest in the idea. By the next 
day, many cleverly written narratives were 
ready for exchange. Mystery stories pre- 
vailed. Some of the students revealed in- 
genuity in building up suspense, and the 
writing showed the influence of the radio 
and movie on the lives of young people. 

“Why can’t we bring in pictures which 
we think appropriate for word recall?” came 
from one youth in the class. His idea was 
favored by the entire group. The visual 
plan of making words meaningful was used 
frequently through the year. Opportunities 
for employing the mastered words were 
created by the teacher. At one time different 
individuals went before the class to carry 
on a “guess what” game. 

The student who appeared carried out 
the plan in this manner: “I am thinking of 
a ten-letter word starting with the letter p. 
It is an adjective and means huge, or ex- 
traordinary. What is it?” The student who 
guessed it then wrote it on the board with 
its synonym, and also a sentence illustrat- 
ing its use. 

Students were encouraged to use the 
words learned each week. Around the room 
on the upper part of the blackboards, ten 
words were written twice a month. These 
remained two weeks, and the teacher made 
special effort to use them in sentences which 
she discussed in mechanics and grammar in 
order to familiarize the student with inter- 
esting and meaningful words. Students were 
commended for employing them in both oral 
and written communication. When a stu- 
dent used in a theme a word which ap- 
peared on the board, he underscored it. 


Such a procedure made the students vocabu- 
lary-conscious. Until students are vocabu- 
lary-conscious, they will make no growth in 
developing an effective vocabulary. Every 
month, the twenty-words-a-month plan 
was revived, and words were reviewed from 
previous months. 

As a result of the emphasis on vocabulary 
growth, the written themes were enlivened - 
by the employment of many interesting and 
effective words, and the students showed 
pride in writing. In order that the word list 
might be kept practical, the English teacher 
made wide use of words from daily papers 
and often encouraged students to write on 
the board sentences from the city papers. 
Such procedure drew attention to the way 
articles were written and encouraged stu- 
dents to read widely at the same time. 


BERENICE B. BEGGS 


Missourt STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
KIRKSVILLE, MIssourI 


A UNIT ON DIRECTIONS 


In the text which we use for eighth-grade 
English there is the often found lesson on 
giving directions. This lesson, plus the super- 
visor’s feeling that better attention to given 
directions was needed as much as skill in 
giving them, plus a student teacher’s in- 
genuity, resulted in an interesting week-long 
unit. 

To begin with, about two weeks before 
the unit was scheduled, the student teacher, 
Miss Harbaugh, listed all the activities she 
could think of which might help us to realize 
our objectives of teaching students to listen 
effectively and to give clear oral or written 
directions. To this list I added a few sugges- 
tions. Eventually we had what we thought 
was a workable plan. 

The first day some time was given to a 
discussion of the frequency of our taking 
and giving directions during a single day. 
Miss Harbaugh announced that she would 
give instructions of any kind only once. (The 
class had formed a bad habit of inattention, 
often asking for several repetitions of direc- 
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tions.) Each student was given a sheet of 
paper, and simple instructions for marking 
and folding were given orally—once. The 
purpose of this apparently meaningless ac- 
tivity was to emphasize the need for atten- 
tion. Then Miss Harbaugh gave directions 
for going from the Campus School to her 
dormitory. The assignment was for each 
person to plan to give oral directions for 
reaching his home from the school. Together 
the group formed some general rules for 
giving directions. A check sheet was made 
for each student for the evaluation of his 
directions on the following day. 

Several other activities of varying diffi- 
culty were used. One day Miss Harbaugh 
brought to class a sentence outline for a 
three-paragraph composition on “How To 
Make a Poster.” She assigned one sentence 
to each of three students, who, after some 
discussion, went to the board and wrote the 
short theme. Then the students began con- 
structing their own outlines and writing 
directions for doing something with which 
they were familiar. One girl wrote directions 
for making a fluff rug and brought an attrac- 
tive example of her work to class. The group 
also looked for good examples of printed 
directions. 

At the end of one period the group was 
mystified by the assignment, “Bring your 
history books to class tomorrow.” Upon ar- 
riving, the students were given duplicated 
directions, with diagrams, for covering a 
book. The necessary materials—brown pa- 
per, scissors, etc.—were furnished. Thus 
they had practice in reading and following 
printed directions. 

Miss Harbaugh arranged for a first-aid 
student from the college to give oral instruc- 
tions and demonstration on making slings 
and bandages. There were enough materials 
for pairs of students to work together in fol- 
lowing the directions. 

In summing up our accomplishments at 
the end of the week, we could say that the 
students had had a profitable variety of ex- 
periences in speaking, listening, and writing; 
that there was hope that their general atten- 
tion was improving; and that they had ap- 
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parently enjoyed the work of the entire 
week. We feel that this is a unit which is 
adaptable to the use of many types of activi- 
ties with various groups of students. 


FRANCES PHILLIPS 


State TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Wayne, NEBRASKA 
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A RED-PENCIL HOLIDAY 


After twelve years of teaching high school 
English, I have become tired of always 
pointing out errors and finding fault. I’d 
hate to have to count all the red and blue 
pencils I’ve worn to the nub in underscoring 
the multitudinous errors on students’ pa- 
pers. Every English teacher knows how irri- 
tating and time-consuming the job of con- 
stantly “finding fault” can become. 

Yes, I know that faultfinding is a part of 
our job. But I think that most parents and 
teachers overdo it. Students must have their 
errors pointed out to them; then they must 
be made to correct their mistakes. Other- 
wise pupils might keep right on repeating 
their writing faults. However, I am certain 
that the constant role of gimlet-eyed critic 
does something bad to the personality of 
the teacher. Day after day as his eyes are 
tortured by every kind of conceivable me- 
chanical error made by immature and un- 
skilled high school writers, he becomes like 
a maddened bull provoked by a red flag. He 
paws, and snorts, and pounces on a weed of 
error, only to discover that more have 
cropped up to take its place. He soon grows 
weary, jaundiced-eyed, and even a little 
hopeless. 

Well, I find that my colored pencils last 
much longer now. So does my good humor, 
and even my digestion seems better. You 
see I became so tired of finding fault with 
student compositions that I changed pace 
one week last spring by using my red pencil 
to underscore only the things that I /iked in 
my pupils’ papers. I am still using the red 
pencil to mark only the coop points that I 
discover in their written efforts. If I like the 
construction of only a single sentence in an 
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entire theme, then that is the only sentence 
that receives recognition from my instruc- 
tor’s pencil. It was extremely hard—at first 
—to find anything at all to score for com- 
mendation in the written work of some of 
the poorer pupils. But I learned that if I dug 
hard enough, I could usually find at least 
one gold nugget cached away among the 
miserable errors of a failure’s paper. 

As far as I have been able to glean from 
my study of some of the master-writers, few 
of them were ever able to please their Eng- 
lish teachers. Some of their best ideas came 
out as undisciplined as Coxey’s army. When 
you become too critical of teen-age writing, 
you can easily get to the point where your 
trained eye sees nothing but the glaring 
errors. Mauree Applegate in her excellent 
book, Helping Children Write, says that “‘if 
you see the one good idea or the one colorful 
phrase on the page, there is hope for you.” 
Children are no different from adults in that 
they love to look at their accomplishments 
and hate to look at their mistakes. 


Of course, this pride in achievement can 
be used as a springboard to point out errors 
later on. In my particular case I have dis- 
carded the red pencil as a weapon of error 
only in my noncollege preparatory classes. 
In these classes I use at least a day each 
week for conferences with those students 
who I believe can benefit by having errors 
pointed out to them for immediate correc- 
tion. While the rest of the class is engaged in 
silent reading or writing, a pupil is asked to 
bring his red-penciled paper to my desk. I 


I know of no safe depository of the ultimate powers of society but 


start out by congratulating him on the one 
or two really good ideas or constructions 
that I have underscored on his paper. Then 
I show him how these ideas and other ideas 
could be improved by more regard for cor- 
rectness of mechanical detail. In my mind, 
grammatical niceties and correct punctua- 
tion will always be secondary to creative 
ideas. Certainly, the techniques of crafts- 
manship are important, but not at the ex- 
pense of smothering the natural creative im- 
pulse that most teen-agers display in their 
writings. 

Miss Applegate confirms my own expe- 
rience in teaching journalism and English. 
She states that “correctness in regard to 
detail comes when a writer gets a powerful 
incentive to write well. Even children want 
only their best selves on display in the class 
story book or school newspaper.” 

High school students do need the disci- 
pline of the rulebooks, but the overdisci- 
pline of the red pencil used to ferret out 
errors can often blind the most conscien- 
tious teacher to the fresh and vigorous ideas 
of the novice writer. 

To give yourself a brief vacation from 
faultfinding and the underscoring of nega- | 
tive ideas, poor construction, and errors in 
mechanics, try red-penciling the positive 
values you find in your students’ themes. 
Even your poorest writers will respond to a 
few kind remarks from your red pencil. 


Epcar LoGaN 
DenBy HicH ScHooL 
Detroit, MICHIGAN 


the people themselves; and if we think them not enlightened enough to 
excercise their control with a wholesome direction, the remedy is not 
to take it from them, but to inform their discretion through education. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 
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Current English Forum 


HAROLD B. ALLEN, ADELINE C. BARTLETT, MARGARET M. BRYANT (chairman), ARCHIBALD 
A. HILL, JAMES B. MCMILLAN, KEMP MALONE, RUSSELL THOMAS 


RULES AND CONCORD 


When Malcolm said to Macduff in Mac- 
beth that he would “pour the sweet milk of 
concord into hell,” he might have been 
describing what has happened to the rules 
for concord in present-day English usage. 
Since concord has often been ignored by our 
best writers, it is clear that English teachers 
are spending too much time in teaching 
some of the rules for concord that the eight- 
eenth-century grammarians and rule-makers 
saddled us with. 

College English and the English Journal 

for April, 1946, carried an article entitied, 
“Discordant Views on Concord,” giving the 
conflict between arbitrary rules and good 
usage. Those who have been trained in for- 
mal grammar are troubled when people who 
use good language do not follow the rules, 
and those who have little or no language 
training are likely to think rules far re- 
moved from usage. 

The eighteenth-century makers of Eng- 
lish dictionaries and grammars prescribed 
the rules, sometimes copying them from 
Latin grammarians. The descendants of 


these autocrats of language are our modern. 


crusaders against “corrupted speech,” our 
self-appointed keepers of the “pure” Eng- 
lish whom Mencken calls the “Old Guard.” 
Ultra-conservative textbook-makers and 
textbook teachers have allied themselves 
with these sticklers for conventional rules. 

Conventional rules of concord admonish 
the student to strive for number agreement 
(1) between the verb and its subject, (2) be- 
tween the pronoun and its antecedent, and 
(3) between the adjective and its headword. 
Scientific studies show that these rules do 
not follow current usage closely enough to 
make them valid. 
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I shall trace the usage of concord between 
their and a singular antecedent as it is given 
in Fries, Jespersen, Poutsma, and Pooley. 

Fries says: 

Reference pronouns are usually separated 
from their antecedents by at least one other 
word, and often they stand in the next sen- 
tence. As a result, in Modern English, they usu- 
ally agree in their form with the number mean- 
ing which is in the attention of the writer rather 
than with the form of the antecedent. Thus with 
singular collectives and indefinite pronouns 
there is very frequently a plural reference pro- 
noun. 


He gives the3following examples as illus- 
trations: 

“Every English man and woman has good 
reason to be proud of the work done by 
their forefathers in prose and poetry” (Stop- 
ford Brooke, Primer of English Literature). 

“Each house shall keep a journal of its 
proceedings, and from time to time publish 
the same, excepting such parts as may in 
their judgment require secrecy” (Constitu- 
tion of the United States, Art. I, Sec. 5, 
No. 3). 

“And with equal justice may the lexi- 
cographer be derided... able to produce 
no example of a nation that has preserved 
their words and phrases from mutability” 
(Johnson, Preface to Dictionary).? 

Poutsma says: 


Owing chiefly to the want of a singular pro- 
noun of the third person of the common gender, 
i.e., one that may indicate either a male or fe- 
male person, the plural pronoun is often used in 


t“Discordant Views on Concord,” College Eng- 
lish and the English Journal, April, 1946. 

2Charies Carpenter Fries, American English 
Grammar (New York: Appleton-Century Co., 1940), 
P- 57- 
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referring to: (1) the indefinite pronouns any- 
. body (-one), each (-one), many a one; (2) a noun 
of the common gender when accompanied by 
an indefinite modifier, or by the numeral one. 


He gives the following examples: 

“Tt is worth while to be crushed by any- 
one who can give so much ground for their 
knowledge” (Mrs. Ward, Robert Elsmere, 
p. 162). 

“Nobody mistook their pew for their four- 
poster during the sermon” (Reade, Jt Is 
Never Too Late To Mend, chap. vii, p. 83). 

“Many a one has been comforted in their 
sorrow by seeing a good dish upon the ta- 
ble” (Mrs. Gaskell, Cranford, chap. xiv, 
p. 256). 

“Who is without their drawbacks, their 
scourge, their skeleton behind the curtain?” 
(Mrs. Gaskell, Life of Charlotte Bronté, p. 
261). 

“The winds played about his house in so 
riotous a manner that a person must poise 
themselves in a very exact manner to main- 
tain their ground” (Elizabeth Montagu, 
Letters [Westminster Gazette, No. 5201, p. 
5a]). 

“Go out into the street and ask the first 
man or woman you meet what ¢heir taste is, 
and if they will answer candidly, you know 
them body and soul” (Roorda, Dutch and 
English Compared, p. 107).3 

Jespersen says about the concord of pro- 
nouns and their antecedents: 


... the lack of a common number (and com- 
mon sex) form in the third-personal pronoun 
leads to the frequent use of they and their in re- 
ferring to an indefinite pronoun (or similar ex- 
pression) in the singular. If you will try to put 


the phrase, Does anybody prevent you? in an-. 


other way, beginning with Nobody prevents you, 
and then adding the interrogative formula, you 
will perceive that does he? is too indefinite, and 
does he or she? too clumsy; and you will there- 
fore say (as Thackeray does in Pendennis, IX 
2. 260) “Nobody prevents you, do they?” 


3H. A. Poutsma, A Grammar of Late Modern 
English (Groningen: P. Nordhoff, 1914), p. 310. 


He adds these examples: 

“Everybody has played a fool in their 
time” (Scott, Abdoi, |. 175). 

“Everybody was in their best looks” (Aus- 
ten, Emma, p. 11). 

“Everybody has a way of their own [thus 
innumerable times in Miss Austen]” (Sense 
and Sensibility, p. 264). 

“We must allow everybody their way of do- 
ing” (Mrs. Ward, Marlowe, p. 137). 

“Experience is the name everyone gives to 
their mistakes” (Wilde, Salome, p. 12). 

“Who ever heard of anyone doing of their 
own will what they did not like” (Kingsley, 
Hypatia, p. 306). 

“Every man losed other of their boundes” 
(Malory, p. 196). 

“God send everyone their harts desire” 
(Shakespeare, Much Ado about Nothing, Act 
III, scene 4, |. 60).4 

Pooley says that ‘Everybody brought 
their own ticket” was placed 70 in the list 
with a composite rating of 3.0 (halfway be- 
tween acceptable and uncultivated English) 
in the Leonard-Moffet study. He gives as an 
example of the literary level today: “He had 
in his time been almost everybody’s bosom 
friend and usually their secretary.’’s 

“Fries and Jespersen epitomize the find- 
ings of the linguists concerning concord in 
these two sentences: 

“Concord or agreement has nearly passed 
out of the language [Fries].’ ‘When concord 
(or form) is found in our family of languages, 
it is certainly an heirloom from a primitive 
age and strikes us now as an outcome of a 
tendency to be more explicit than to a more 
advanced people seems necessary [Jesper- 
sen].’ 996 

ANNE PALMER 
Sonora (Texas) ScHooi 


4Otto Jespersen, A Modern English Grammar 
(Heidelberg: Car] Winters Universitatsbuchhand- 
lung, 1927), II, 137-38. 

SR. C. Pooley, Teaching English Usage (New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1946). 

6 “Discordant Views on Concord,”’ College Eng- 
lish and the English Journal, April, 1946. 
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Report and Summary 


MOST OF THE ILLINOIS ENGLISH 
Bulletin for November is given over to 
describing an experimental course in the use 
of magazines in the high school English 
class. First developed in a summer work- 
shop, the plan was tested by its author, 
Edith W. Lawson, of Rockford, as part of a 
one-semester unit in mass communications. 
Emphasis is placed upon the carry-over 
value of such a unit both into the study of 
other types of communication and into the 
out-of-school activities of the students. 

In the same issue, the article “Freshman 
—Problems That Confront Them”’ discusses 
the use of literature for purposes of biblio- 
therapy. It is the thesis of the author, Flor- 
ence E. Bain, that much of the tension un- 
derlying the critical period of early adoles- 
cence “‘could be eased and deftly handled 
through the impersonal study of literature 
and composition which dealt with various 
phases and possible solutions of many un- 
certainties and even serious problems which 
beset adolescents.” 


“UNCLE MIKE FROM PEAK’S PIKE” 
is hardly the play to serve as a climax to the 
careful instruction in drama appreciation 
given in the English classroom, writes Ralph 
E. Gauvey in an article condemning the 
typical choice of plays produced in second- 
ary schools. His “Tragedy of the Empty 
Stage” appears in School Activities for Octo- 
ber. The writer feels that school dramatic 
performances should meet tests of literary 
quality as well as audience appeal and lists 
points to be considered in the selection of a 
play. Chief among these are: avoid stereo- 
typed characterization, nonsensical farces, 
and fancy “period” pieces; pick a plot that 
resolves itself naturally and is not too con- 
trived; see that the play has a theme with 
implications of value. Financial restrictions 
and talent limitations are frequently obsta- 


cles to the production of better drama, but 
these can usually be overcome by the 
resourceful teacher. If a worth-while play 
cannot be produced, it is a disservice to 
audience and cast to present any at all. 


THE TECHNICAL SIDE OF PLAY 
production receives consideration in the 
November and December issues of Dramat- 
ics magazine. They contain detailed and 
clearly expressed instructions on stage light- 
ing for high school theaters by Joel E. 
Rubin, of Yale University. 


WRITING IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Journal for October, Miriam Schleich de- 
scribes in some detail the procedures fol- 
lowed in special classes given at Worcester 
Junior College to improve the reading rates 
of below-average freshman readers. A num- 
ber of different techniques were blended 
with success. Teachers of remedial reading 
in the high schools will find much that they 
can use with little if any adaptation. 


THE PROBLEM OF ARTICULATION 
between the college and the secondary 
school is discussed by Frank M. Durkee in 
the November Clearing House. The peren- 
nial complaint of college instructors in Eng- 
lish that freshmen come from secondary 
schools poorly prepared for college writing 
is often true, Professor Durkee, himself a 
former secondary-school teacher, admits. 
Although many college-preparatory pro- 
grams in English are in need of reform, the 
writer maintains that such reform can come 
about only through better communication 
between college and high school teachers of 
English. To achieve this, frequent meetings 
and workshops in which both participate 
are recommended. If possible, an occasional 
exchange of teaching positions for short peri- 
ods would do much to close the gap of misun- 
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derstanding between the two levels of Eng- 
lish instruction. In localities where the high 
schools and community colleges operate 
under unified control, this should be easy to 
bring about. 


THREE BRITISH UNIVERSITIES ARE 
offering courses next summer in which 
American teachers may enrol. Expenses are 
surprisingly low. Classes, beginning late in 
June or early in July, will meet for six weeks. 
London University offers a course in the 
arts and letters of the twentieth century; 
the Edinburgh session will treat European 
culture since the Renaissance. A special 
Shakespearean studies course will be given 
at Stratford upon Avon by Birmingham 
University. Total costs, except for trans- 
portation to England, vary from $160.00 to 
$185.00; a limited number of scholarships 
are available. Inquiries should be addressed 
to the Institute of International Education, 
2 West Forty-fifth Street, New York City. 


WHEN OCTOBER’S ENGLISH JOUR- 
nal reported comments made by school offi- 
cials concerning the Cooperative Achieve- 
ment Tests, the statement that many users 
felt a need for revision of the test in English 
was included. Lest this unfortunate choice 
of a word create a wrong impression, we 
hasten to state that it was new forms of the 
current test rather than a new test that was 
sought. In reality, we are informed, the test 
in English has been widely approved and is 
in more general use than any other of the 
Cooperative Tests. 


“YOU SHOULD READ A BOOK” WAS 
written for the November Catholic Digest by 
Francis B. Thornton, who analyzes a report 
entitled Public Use of the Library issued last 
March by the Institute for Social Research 
of the University of Michigan. As Thornton 
remarks, the figures are enough to send 
Andrew Carnegie spinning in his grave. Here 
are some of the most significant. During the 
four years, 1946-49, 48 per cent of the peo- 
ple of the United States did not read a book; 
18 per cent read less than four; 7 per cent 


read fewer than ten; of the 66 per cent of 
the population who read none or less than 
four books, 16 per cent failed to read a news- 
paper, and 60 per cent never opened a maga- 
zine. This means that, of the 99,000,000 
Americans who read no book or fewer than 
four, almost 16,000,000 ignored the news- 
papers and 68,000,000 did not read a maga- 
zine. Thus it appears that this vast propor- 
tion of our population, during the four grav- 
est years in our history, were largely cut off 
from communication with their fellows. And 
this in America, the land of the free! Nor 
can we brighten the picture by assuming 
that they put themselves in touch with the 
world by listening to the radio, for Kurt 
Sliger, discussing in the September To- 
morrow the results of surveys made by the 
Columbia University Bureau of Applied 
Social Research and the National Opinion 
Research Center at the University of Den- 
ver, reports that 18 per cent of the Ameri- 
can people never listen to the radio, 50 
per cent do not listen more than 15-30 
minutes a day, and, of the remaining 32 
per cent, only 15 per cent listen more than 
an hour a day and 17 per cent listen from 
30 minutes to an hour a day. As Thornton 
points out, it is the people who never read 
(and, we may add, those who do not listen 
to radio news and educational programs), 
the people who depend upon whispered 
rumor for the news, who are that part of 
mankind most easily captured by those 
desiring to undermine the government. As 
teachers of English we do indeed need to 
be working hard on “Better Communi- 
cations.” 


IN HIS ARTICLE IN THE FALL AN- 
tioch Review, sociologist Arnold M. Rose 
discusses the drift of our civilization toward 
a mass society—one that has reached a dead 
level of culture, in which every individual 
is cut in the same mold and subjected to 
the same influences automatically, without 
opportunity to discuss questions thoroughly 
or react in his own fashion. The diversity 
necessary to culture is being broken down 
by many factors, but it is the failure of effec- 
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tive personal communication with which 
Rose is primarily concerned. The recent 
growth and dominance of mass communica- 
tion—movies, the radio, and newspapers— 
have overshadowed personalized group dis- 
cussion and individual expression. This 
emphasis must be renewed by the school, 
the family, and the community. “If people 
can talk over their divergent points of view, 
and vicariously share their divergent expe- 
riences and sources of information, their con- 
fusion will diminish and they will have a 
clearer understanding of the forces that 
move society. If, through this communica- 
tion, they can relate themselves to each 
other despite their initial divergences, not 
only will they cease to feel isolated but also 
they can develop a sense of participation in 
the political process.” 


FOURTH AMERICAN TO WIN THE 
Nobel Prize for literature is William Faulk- 
ner, whose novels and short stories of the 
South have been appearing since the twen- 
ties. An unusual stylist who depicts violence 


and brutality in a small town, Faulkner 
shares the two-year accumulation of over 
$60,000.00 prize money with Bertrand Rus- 
sell, the English philosopher. Granville 
Hicks’s article in this issue of the Journal 
discusses Faulkner’s position in current 
American letters. 


AFTER TAKING OVER THE EDITOR- 
ship of Poetry, Karl Shapiro wrote in the 
March issue an essay, “What Is Anti- 
criticism,”’ in which he took to task critics 
of the New Poetry. He defended its obscu- 
rity on the grounds that, to express ade- 
quately the complexities of modern life, 
poetry must be “difficult” and cannot ex- 
pect to attract a mass audience (see May 
“Report and Summary’’). Poetry for Oc- 
tober contains a reply by James Parsons, 
who denies that contemporary poetry must 
be highly intellectual because modern emo- 
tions have their source in the mind (rather 
than in the feelings) as Shapiro maintained. 
Poetry has fallen into what Parsons terms 


the “Rational Fallacy” “in that it denies 
expression to all emotions which are not 
subordinate to a prior conscious rationaliza- 
tion.” It is further claimed that, to survive, 
a democratic society must be culturally 
creative; the arts must transcend the inter- 
ests of the elite and include in their visions 
the mass of mankind. Poets will become 
important and vital members of society 
“only when they speak out of the fullness of 
spontaneous emotion and in the presence of 
an audience to whom language itself [not 
obscure symbols] is a meaningful expres- 
sion.” Parsons’ points, despite Shapiro’s 
answer immediately following, are worth 
careful consideration. 


ERNEST HEMINGWAY -OCCUPIES 
considerable space in the Saturday Review of 
Literature (October 28), where Ben Redman 
under the title “The Champ and the 
Referees” pulls together and discusses the 
variously assorted and differing criticisms 
of Across the River and into the Trees; and 
Harrison Smith reviews in a lead article 
Ernest Hemingway: The Man and His Work. 
“The Case of Mr. Hemingway” is also dis- 
cussed by Evelyn Waugh in the Common- 
weal (November 3). Waugh may possibly 
have put his finger on a live critical nerve 
when he concludes that one of the reasons 
for some of the critics’ detractions of 
Hemingway is ‘“‘that they have detected in 
him something they find quite unforgivable 
—Decent Feeling. Behind all the bluster 
and cursing and fisticuffs he has an elemen- 
tary sense of chivalry—respect for the weak, 
love of honor—which keeps breaking in.” 

“The Riddie of Evelyn Waugh,” who 
himself has caused some controversy, is 
solved, at least to the satisfaction of the 
author, Alex Boyle, in the October Irish 
Digest. Boyle’s point is that for eighteen 
years Waugh wrote novels from a basically 
Catholic point of view, but, because Waugh 
writes impersonally and makes almost no° 
direct allusions to Catholic ideas, the critics 
did not discover it. That was why Brides- 
head Revisited took them by surprise. 
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LITERATURE AT THE MID-CEN- 
tury (without being so labeled) has been 
notably discussed by the New Republic in 
its annual fall book number (October 30) 
under the general title “1923 and 1950: 
Books and Men in the Aftermath of Two 
Wars.” Several special articles compare 
the postwar moral and intellectual worlds of 
1923 and 1950. A. J. P. Taylor does a gen- 
eral summing-up of the two eras in his 
“Up from Utopia: How Two Generations 
Have Survived Their Wars,” while V. S. 
Pritchett in “The Vanished Luxury of a 
Private Art” and Douglas Bush in “‘Ameri- 
can Writers Come Back from the Wars” 
deal with the writers active in Europe and 
America during the years under view. In 
“Forward and Backward in the Theatre” 
Harold Clurman does the same thing for 
the drama. These articles are all well worth 
reading, but Bush, in particular, seems to 
have enjoyed using his periscope. For exam- 
ple, he trains his sights on the New Criti- 
cism and, while disposing of it in one para- 
graph, remarks that, although it has done 
and is still doing great service in substitut- 
ing rigorous concrete analysis of technique 
for vague impressionism, its health is doubt- 
ful, in part because of the number of critics 
who “when universal darkness buries all, 
will be heard analyzing in their own winning 
style, the tonal qualities of the definite arti- 
cle.” Ernest Hemingway he disposes of in 
one sentence, as ‘‘the one central phenome- 
non of our period” as “le Byron de nos jours.” 
But he is more compassionate on some other 
subjects. He thinks there is a bigger and 
more discerning audience for good writing 
than there was in 1923, that both American 
writers and readers have overcome to a 
great extent the national inferiority com- 
plex in cultural matters, and that both have 
developed a fuller sense of humanity. 


THAT NOT ALL AMERICANS HAVE 
overcome their complex about American 
culture is evident, however, from Lili Foldes’ 
“Let’s Not Belittle American Culture,” re- 
printed in the autumn World Digest from 
Nation’s Business. Mrs. Foldes describes the 
interest in contemporary American music, 


literature, and the theater which she and her 
husband found among Europeans during a 
recent concert tour. She contrasts their re- 
marks to the disparaging ones of some 
American critics. She points out that one of 
the reasons for European interest is that 
many Europeans recognize that America is 
the only major world power to have taken 
form as a cultural unit in the period when 
technological civilization was spreading 
throughout the world. Because of this, they 
also recognize that the arts in America re- 
veal more clearly than do the arts of any 
other people. the nature and meaning of 
modern civilization. She wonders how many 
of the American cynics know, for example, 
that there are about three thousand small 
cities in the United States which have their 
own regular concert courses featuring well- 
known artists. The World Digest is a new 
quarterly, now in its second issue, which 
purports to print “the world’s best reading” 
culled from the periodicals of various coun- 
tries. Address: W. J. Smith Publishing 
Corporation, 350 East Twenty-second 
Street, Chicago. 


LORD DUNSANY GIVES “A DISSENT- 
ing Opinion on Modern Poetry” in the 
November Tomorrow. He believes that ‘‘the 
meaning of a poem should be as clear as a 
diamond.” He thinks the public isn’t getting 
what it used to get from poets, many of 
whom now derive their inspiration too 
much from books and, in general, record 
impressions that are muddled. He would 
like to see used as the philosopher’s stone, 
as the absolute test of all poetry, “each 
reader’s own judgment: not because some- 
thing better might not be found, but be- 
cause it is all he has got to judge with”; 
and he urges that the reader say he sees no 
meaning if he doesn’t. Such intellectual hon- 
esty might very well help to cure the mal- 
ady of contemporary poetry. His parting 
comment, shot in the direction of the poet, 
is that “posterity has not troubled itself 
with muddled thought yet, and unmelodious ° 
lines will carry nothing over the years to 
whatever people shall dwell upon any shore 
of time.” 
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PREVIOUSLY UNPUBLISHED LET- 
ters by Thomas Wolfe are printed in the 
November Aélantic under the appropriate 
title “You Can’t Escape Autobiography.” 
Written to a friend and fellow-writer who 
was planning a sketch of his life, the letters 
reveal Wolfe’s theory that all creative litera- 
ture is autobiography. He angrily denies 
that Look Homeward, Angel is “a faithful 
picture of the inhabitants of Asheville, 
North Carolina, or of any other place that 
I have known,” but declares that the crea- 
tive faculty invariably makes “use of expe- 
rience which is sunken into the well of un- 
’ consciousness, or which is only half remem- 
bered.”” To such an extent “the roots of all 
creative writing are fastened in autobiogra- 
phy and...there is no way possible to 
escape or deny this fact.” The letters con- 
tain other bits of Wolfe’s literary theory and 
preferences and express his views regarding 
the relationship of the artist and his public. 
Throughout the few letters the integrity of 
Wolfe as a writer shines forth. 


PRIZEWINNERS IN PLAYS MAGA- 
zine’s contest for original one-act dramas 


suitable for school presentation were an- 
nounced in November. Marion L. Miller, of 
Ithaca, New York, received first prize of 
$200.00 for a work entitled “Cry Witch.” 
An entry by Mildred Hark and Noel 
McQueen, of Chicago, and one by John 
Murray, of Plainfield, New Jersey, won 
second prizes. Earl J. Dias, of New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, occasional contributor to 
the English Journal, shared third-prize 
honors with Margaret W. Brydon, of Clare- 
mont, California, and Esther Ziegler, of 
Pomona. All winning dramas will be pub- 
lished in the magazine, which features 
monthly royalty-free plays suitable for pro- 
duction by students at various grade levels. 


WINNERS OF THE ANNUAL $100.00 
prizes awarded by Poetry to contributors 
whose poems were judged best of those 
printed during the current year were an- 
nounced in the November issue of the maga- 
zine. Selected this year by Editor Karl 
Shapiro instead of an award jury, the six 
winning poets were John Berryman, Richard 
Eberhart, Lloyd Frankenberg, Andrew 
Glaze, Delmore Schwartz, and Richard 
Wilbur. 


Pocket Popularity 


“Gertrudes,” replicas of the kangaroo which serves as a trademark for 
products of Pocket Books, Incorporated, are awarded to authors or pub- 
lishers whose Pocket editions have sold more thai one million copies. 
Eleven authors reached this goal recently, bringing the total to thirty- 
two. Honored at the last presentation were Max Brand, James M. Cain, 
Erskine Caldwell, Lloyd C. Douglas, Thomas Heggen (Mr. Roberts), De 
Maupassant, James A. Michener (Tales of the South Pacific), Shakespeare, 
Dr. Benjamin Spock (Baby and Child Care), Elizabeth N. Woody (The 
Pocket Cook Book), and Zola. A special award was given to the Merriam- 
Webster Pocket Dictionary, which is one of five titles to sell more than two 
million copies. The list is an interesting commentary on the literary tastes 


of the mass of American people. 
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New Books 


Fiction, Poetry, Drama 


BICYCLE THIEVES. By Lutict BaRTOLIN1. 
Translated by C. J. RicHarps. Macmillan. 
$2.50. 
The novel which suggested the film The Bi- 

cycle Thief. The Italian author knows and 

understands Rome as none but an Italian can. 

The story is told in first person by an artist 

whose beautiful new bicycle has been stolen. 

His search leads him into a world of organized 

thievery, prostitution, dives, hotels, bars, and 

shops. “Life consists in looking for what is lost.” 

A search for a bicycle—a search of mankind for 

the irretrievable. Symbolic, tragic, ironical, 

compassionate. 


DARK GREEN, BRIGHT RED. By Gore 
VAL. Dutton. $3.00. 


By the young author of A Search for the King. 
In a revolution in a Central American country 
the fallen dictator, General Alverez, backed by 
the Indians and an American fruit company, 
marches to the capital. The hero of the story is a 
young American, Peter Nelson, who is in love 
with the general’s daughter—but in disgrace 
with the American Army. Adventure, atrocities, 
love. The Bright Red of battle scenes against 
the Dark Green of tropical scenery. The writing 
is brilliant, and much of the story is fascinating 
but not too skilfully blended. (See the account, 
in our February issue, of the NCTE convention.) 


BACK. By Henry GREEN. Viking. $3.00. 


By the author of Nothing and Loving. When 
Charlie Summers returned from a. German 
prison camp, he knew that his beloved Rose 
was dead. But he could not get her out of his 
mind. The girl, the color—rosiness—dominated 
his senses. ‘There was also the girl who looked 
so much like his Rose. A study of character, of 
a man’s return from war, of the strangeness 
and mystery of man’s happiness. 


TEN DAYS OF CHRISTMAS. By G. B. 
STERN. Macmillan. $3.50. 


The Maitland family gathered at their Eng- 
lish country estate for their first Christmas 


after the war. The family was large and strangely 
diversified, as families often are—Uncle Ted, 
an actor; a girl from America; a boy wounded 
in an air raid. The young people decided to give 
a play. Wilful and .volatile temperaments 
clashed, elders were involved, bitter memories 
revived. There were tragicomic situations. In 
the end there was Peace on Earth—at least in 
this family. 


MOULIN ROUGE. By Pierre La Mure. Ran- 
dom. $3.50. 


A novel based on the life of the great artist 
Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec. The beautiful pic- 
ture of his childhood—until about eight years 
old—contrasts sharply with his later life. Smit- 


~ ten by some terrible unknown disease, he be- 


came a hopeless, hideous cripple. Unfortunately, 
he longed for romantic love, which was denied 
him. The background is Paris of the 1880’s and 
1890’s. Many famous people appear: Von Gogh, 
Debussy, Oscar Wilde, Sarah Bernhardt, Emile 
Zola, Anatole France, and others. A moving 
story of one man’s rise to fame despite fearful 
odds. Fascinating but very long. 


THE PREACHER AND THE SLAVE. By 
WALLACE STEGNER. Houghton. $3.75. 


By the author of The Big Rock Candy Moun- 
tain. Time: about 1905-25. Joe Hill, crusading 
I.W.W. organizer, believed that capitalism 
should be destroyed. The men whom he influ- 
enced were itinerant workers, immigrants, and 
“scabs” up and down the Pacific Coast. As they 
marched, they sang Joe’s songs: 

There is pow’r, there is pow’r, 
In a band of working men, 
When they stand hand in hand, 
That’s a pow’r, that’s a pow’r. 


Joe is dead, but he has become a legend. Al- 
though much of the book is based upon fact, 
the author calls it “a work of the imagination,” 
not an I.W.W. history. “What are the uses of 
violence? What is the meaning of justice?” A 


‘powerful study of a man and social problems. 
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HOUR OF GLORY. By Rosert Lunn. John 
Day. $3.00. 


In 1898 an American cruiser began shelling 
the Island of Guam. An unshaven American 
(Peter Borne) came out in a canoe to greet the 
attacking party. Eventually the Americans 
named him governor of the island. Peter, a 
rogue, became an idealist who eagerly embraced 
the opportunity to improve conditions—to do 
good—and the people did not appreciate 
changes. A colorful story of what too often hap- 
pens to the man with good intentions Well told, 
with interesting background. 


THE ADVENTURER. By Mixa WALTARI. 
Putnam. $3.50. 


The story is told in the first person and is 
broad in scope. The scene is laid in all Europe 
of the sixteenth century. Michael, adventurer, 
born in Finland, is a rascal but at times a hero. 
Always he is an exciting figure in love, romance, 
intrigue. His wife is accused of witchcraft. The 
author of The Egyptian has created a great 
storyteller. 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH HOUR. By Con- 
STANT-VIRGIL GHEORGHIU. Knopf. $3.50. 


A horror story of what happened to displaced 
thousands (and to one Rumanian peasant) after 
World War II—peasant, priest, the intellectual, 
and the aristocrat—and obversely to their con- 
querors. The bitter irony of man’s inhumanity 
to man, while no longer a shock to the reader, is 
frightening. Allegorical. It has been called 
Europe’s greatest postwar novel. 


THE BEST ARMY SHORT STORIES, 1950. 
Rinehart. $2.50. 


Twelve prize stories from the United States 
Army’s short-story contest, including the three 
that won prizes offered by Collier’s. In all, war 
is more or less in the background, though not all 
are strictly war stories. Not without humor. 
Good. 


SON OF A HUNDRED KINGS. By Tuomas 
B. Costatn. Doubleday. $3.00. 


By the author of The Black Rose. This is not 
a historical novel. A six-year-old English boy, 
sent with a placard on his back, to his father in 
Ontario, found the father dead. A kind carpen- 
ter befriended the lad, who grew up with the 
townspeople wondering if he had noble blood. 


A charming tale. Literary Guild November 
choice. 


CHRISTMAS WITHOUT JOHNNY. By 
Hasty Carrot. Macmillan. $2.50. 


Nine-year-old Johnny was small for his age, 
sensitive and lonely. His best friend was a girl. 
His teachers thought him shy and dreamy. How 
his troubles cleared up when he seemed to have 
disappeared but returned is food for thought. 
Sentimental; psychologically sound. But he was 
too sensitive. 


THE EAGLE ON THE COIN. By R. V. Cas- 
SILL. Random. $3.00. 


Riverton put up a monument to Ezekiel 
Mountwood, editor of an Abolitionist news- 
paper killed by pro-slavers. One hundred and 
ten years after his death young Andy Cameron 
came to the town as junior college instructor 
and decided to write a book about Mountwood. 
A librarian sent him to a saloonkeeper Mount- 
wood enthusiast, Tom Kettle. Kettle was a 
tragic mixture of good and bad. The Camerons 
learned about Mountwood, but they learned 
more about Kettle and “the black, white, and 
gray of man’s social conscience in action” —even 
about their own. 


A FAMILY ROMANCE. By E.izaBetH 
PoLteEt. New Directions. $2.50. 


Scene: a country house in New England. 
The father of the Reynolds family is a com- 
poser; the mother a semi-invalid. One daughter 
is in college; the older runs the house. Charles 
Lucas comes as a lover to visit Marjorie, the 
college girl. At first he sees the Reynoldses as a 
normal family. Tensions develop; repressions 
smolder. A study of a family group of loving, 
repressed, antagonistic people. 


AN AMERICAN DREAM GIRL. By James 
T. FARRELL. Vanguard. $3.00. 
Twenty-one short stories by the author of 
Studs Lonigan. Excellent characterizations and 
wide range of scenes and emotions. 


THE BEST HUMOR OF 1949-50. Edited by: 
Louis UNTERMEYER and RALPH E. SHIKES. 
Holt. $3.00. 


First volume of what is planned to be an an- 
nual collection of current humor. Well-known 
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humorists are represented. Some are ribald, 
some gentle, others sophisticated; both long 
and short ones. Good for retelling and sharing. 
Short sketch of each author. 


BELLES ON THEIR TOES. By Frank B. 
GILBRETH, JR., and ERNESTINE GILBRETH 
CareEY. Crowell. $3.00. 


For readers who have laughed over Cheaper 
by the Dozen. Father Gilbreth died and left the 
Dozen to a very competent mother. The Dozen 
were competent too. A lively, entertaining 
story. October Book-of-the-Month. 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF AMERICAN 
VERSE. Edited by F. O. MATTHIESSEN. Ox- 
ford. $5.00. 


An anthology of 571 selections from 51 poets. 
Colonial days to the present. Long critical In- 
troduction by editor. 


ALL KEYS ARE GLASS. By Frances M1n- 
TURN Howarp. Dutton. Pp. 64. $2.75. 


A collection of short pieces which won Poetry 
Award’s first prize ($1,000.00). Not “New Poet- 
ry” but not trite or sentimental. Unosten- 
tatiously musical, chiefly in short lines, usually 
concrete, sometimes only imagistic. Fresh. 


UNCOLLECTED POEMS OF JAMES RUS- 
SELL LOWELL. Edited by THEetma M. 
STH. University of Pennsylvania Press. Pp. 
291. $5.00. 

Poems originally published in periodicals, 
often anonymously, which Lowell either forgot 
or chose to ignore when editing his “‘collected” 
works. 


SPIRIT OF FLAME. By LEsya UKRAINKA. 
Bookman Associates. Pp. 320. $5.00. 


A collection of poetry and drama by one of 
the Ukraine’s outstanding twentieth-century 
writers. Much of the essentially tragiclife of the 
writer and her hopes for a free Ukraine are ap- 
parent in the selections. 


STORE IN YOUR HEART. By ELEANOR 
GRAHAM VANCE. Bookman Associates. Pp. 
64. $2.25. 


Artless direct verses of affirmation and appre- 
ciation. Perhaps a good lead into more difficult 


poetry for unimaginative youngsters with 
strong ethical feeling. The author once taught 
school. 


THE LADIES, GOD BLESS ’EM. By HELEN 
E. Hoxrnson. Dutton. $2.75. 


A collection of cartoons from the New Yorker. 
Sure to be popular, as were My Best Girls and 
When Were You Built? Drawn without malice. 
Memoir by James R. Parker. Tribute by J. M. 
Brown. 


Reissues and Reprints 


THE WAY WE LIVE NOW. By ANTHONY 
TROLLOPE. Knopf. $3.95. 


Introduction by Marion E. Dodd. First pub- 
lished in book form in 1875. The “Now” is 
1870’s. Miss Dodd says: “It would probably 
have surprised Trollope to know that many 
years after his death anyone would regard his 
books as illuminating and indispensable to the 
historian of social conditions in every aspect 
of the English life of his period.”” A handsome 
volume. 


BARNABY RUDGE: A TALE OF THE 
RIOTS OF ’EIGHTY. By Cuartes Dick- 
ENS. (“MacDonald Illustrated Classics.’’) 
Coward-McCann. $2.00. 


With the original illustrations. First pub- 
lished in 1841. 


A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. By Lav- 
RENCE STERNE. Introduction by JoHn Cow- 
PER Powys. (“MacDonald Illustrated Clas- 
sics.”) Coward-McCann. $2.00. 


HAVEN’S END. By Joun P. MARQUAND. 
Little, Brown. $3.50. 


First published in 1929. Chronicle of a New 
England town and one family which has for 
generations been a source of gossip to eager 
townsmen. Effectively illustrated. — 


STEPHEN CRANE: SELECTED PROSE 
AND POETRY. Edited by Witt1am M. 
Grsson. Rinehart. Pp. 230. $0.75. Paper. 


WASHINGTON IRVING: SELECTED 
PROSE. Edited by STANLEY T. WILLIAMS, 
Rinehart. Pp. 423: $0.75. Paper. 
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POETRY OF THE NEW ENGLAND REN- 
AISSANCE, 1790-1890. Edited by GEORGE 
F. WuIcHER. Rinehart. Pp. 458. $0.95. Paper. 


CALL IT TREASON. By GrorceE Howe. 
Pocket Books. $0.25. 


‘ Winner of the Christophers award. 


THE YOUNG MANHOOD’ OF STUDS 
LONIGAN. By James T. FARRELL. Signet. 
$0.25. 


A SWELL-LOOKING GIRL. By ERSKINE 
CALDWELL. Signet. $0.25. 


Originally titled American Earth. 


THE LONELY. By Patt Gattico. Signet. 
$0.25. 


THE YOUNG LIONS. By Irwin Suaw. Sig- 
net. $0.50. 


THE STRANGE WOMAN. By Ben AMEs 
Bantam. $0.35. 


NEVER LOVE A STRANGER. By Harowp 
Rossins. Bantam. $0.35. 


THE LONG HUNT. By James Boyp. Bantam. 
$0.25. 


THE REBELLION OF LEO McGUIRE. By 
CiypE Brion Davis. Bantam. $0.25. 


General Nonfiction 


THE GREAT ESCAPE. By Pavt BRICKHILL. 
Norton. $3.00. 


For a whole year 600 American and British 
Air Force officers worked on an ingenious plot to 
escape from a German concentration camp. Ob- 
stacles seemed insurmountable, but courage 
and perseverance won. The amazing story— 
true—is told by a member of the group. Maps, 
diagrams, and photographs. A terrific tale. 


IN OUR IMAGE: CHARACTER STUDIES 
FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT. Selected 
from the King James Version by Houston 
Harte. Also Roman Catholic edition based 
on the Douay Version of the Bible. Oxford 
University Press. $10.00 each. 


Many readers are familiar with the Protes- 
tant edition of this magnificent book. It contains 
32 color paintings by Guy Rowe. There are 26 
Old Testament narratives. In response to re- 
quests from Roman Catholics, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press has brought out an edition based on 
the Douay version of the Bible. Text and pic- 
ture captions are changed to conform with the 
Douay version, but the original illustrations are 
retained. Oxford has also brought out a port- 
folio of the 32 four-color paintings. $5.00. About 
94” X 12”. 197 pages. 


AMERICA’S SECOND CRUSADE. By Wiu- 
LIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN. Regnery. $3.75. 


“Yalta Yesterday—Korea Today ... And 
Tomorrow? Read and understand why after the 
greatest war and most complete victory in his- 
tory—We Have No Peace.” The quotation sets 
forth the point of view of this book. “Not one 
of the positive goals set forth in the Atlantic 
Charter and the Four Freedoms has been 
realized.’’ Mr. Chamberlin has spent much time 
in Russia and the Far East. He married a Rus- 
sian. He asserts his firm belief that premises held 
as articles of faith during the war may have 
been wholly or partly wrong. Controversial but 
informative. 


THE STORY OF AMERICAN ROADS. By 
VaL Hart. Sloane. $3.00. 


Beginning with the traces made by plodding 
buffalo and other wild animals, Indian trails, 
and routes developed by pioneers, the story 
leads to the post roads and Conestoga wagons 
of early stagecoach days. The book closes with 
a discussion of industry as related to modern 
highways and predictions of better roads for the 
future. Maps and pictures. Informative and in- 
teresting. 


CHIMP ON MY SHOULDER. By Brut 
WESLEY. Dutton. $4.00. 
Bill had a bad heart and was expecting the 
worst when he stopped to play with the chim- 
panzees at the Anthropoid Ape Research Foun- 
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dation in Florida. He became interested in the 
foundation, forgot his heart, and volunteered to 
go to Africa to capture animals for research. He 
has written at length of his fascinating and suc- 
cessful adventures in Africa. The story is largely 
about animals, but there are exciting accounts 
of the natives, the British and French officials, 
experiences in eerie jungles, the bans and baf- 
fling prohibitions which the natives sought to 
force upon him. Informative, fascinating. Good 
print and illustrations. 

NEW YORK HOLIDAY. By ELEANOR EARLY. 

Rinehart. $3.75. 


Where to go, what to see and do outside the 
beaten paths of the usual tourist’s tour. Word 
pictures of old houses, their history, gossip of 
bygone days, the story of Aaron Burr and his 
house are fascinating. Rockefeller Center and 
Times Square have their place, while China- 
town and Greenwich Village, night clubs, thea- 
ters, and museums add zest to the book. 


THE HICKORY LIMB. By Henry NOBLE 
MacCrackENn. Scribner. $2.75. 


A witty and informal story of Dr. Mac- 
Cracken’s thirty-odd years as president of Vas- 
sar College. Anecdotes, sketches of personalities, 
engaging reminiscences of students, visitors, 
critics, and trustees, give a personal warmth to 
the tale. 


THE INNOCENTS FROM INDIANA. By 
Emity KimprovucH. Harper. $2.75. 


By the author of Our Hearts Were Young and 
Gay. A hilarious story of adolescence and the 
semi-tragedies of childhood. Delightful non- 
sense. Illustrated. 


CONTRARY COUNTRY: A CHRONICLEOF 
VERMONT. By Ratpu Napinc HILL. $3.75. 


A study of the Vermont character—“Ver- 
monters are chemically unable to endorse the 
popular view.” Early history, old tales, reli- 
gions, and eccentrics are reviewed in a lively 
manner. Hetty Green, John Wheelock (the 
second president of Dartmouth College), Rud- 
yard Kipling, Calvin Coolidge, are a few of the 
folk whose eccentricities add to the humor. 
Good Americana. Unique illustrations. 


FORTY YEARS IN THE AFRICAN BUSH. 
By JOSEPHINE BULIFANT ZONDERVAN. Grand 
Rapids. $2.00. 


THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 


A glimpse of real heathendom which will be 
shocking to many readers. The book has won 
prizes in missionary book contests. 


INDIAN ART OF THE AMERICAS. By 
LERoy H. Appreton. Scribner. $15.00. 


More than seven hundred designs from the 
finest work in weaving, pottery, sculpture, 
painting, etc., of over one hundred tribes and 
groups. Meaning and symbolism are explained; 
legends, myths, and stories are included. 79 full- 
page color plates; 308 pages, about 9” X 12”. 
An excellent library book. 


HOW TO SURVIVE AN ATOMIC BOMB. 
By RicHarp GERSTELL. Combat Forces Press 
and Rinehart. Cloth. Pp. 150. $1.95. Bantam 
Books. Pp. 149. $0.25. 


A simple, illustrated guide for action before, 
during, and after an atomic explosion. The au- 
thor is consultant to the Civil Defense Office of 
the National Security Resources Board, but this 
is not an official document. 


ISRAEL REVISITED. By McGut1t. 
Tupper & Love. $2.00. 


Mr. McGill, newspaper editor and author, 
visited Israel in 1946 and again in 1950. He 
writes a factual account of the development and 
progress of the new nation. “It was the people 
and the great unity and spirit of sacrifice and 
determination that touched me.” As he is an 
Irishman and a newspaper reporter, he may 
rate as an unprejudiced observer—if such there 
be. End maps. 


THE COMMON MAN. By G. K. CHESTERTON. 
Sheed & Ward. Pp. 279. $3.00. 


Forty-four previously uncollected occasional 
essays, mainly about religion and literature. 


GOETHE THE THINKER. By Kart ViéTOR. 
Harvard University Press. Pp. 212. $4.00. 


A study of Goethe’s thinking on a wide va- 
riety of philosophical and scientific subjects. 
Arranged by topics. Translated from the origi- 
nal German by Bayard Quincy Morgan. 


SOCIETY AND THOUGHT IN EARLY 
AMERICA. By Harvey Wisu. Longmans. 
Pp. 612. $4.75. 

“A social and intellectual history of the 

American People through 1865.’ Illustrated. 
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The select bibliography with some critical com- 
ments should be valuable to students of the 
period. 


HOW TO WRITE A NOVEL. By MANUEL 
KomrorF. Simon & Schuster. $3.50. 


The sixty-three distinct sections of this book 
offer practical, friendly—above all, specific— 
instructions and advice on such subjects as: 
material and subjects, development of basic 
ideas into story material, where to find charac- 
ters, how to create and reveal them, how to 
create excitement and suspense, use of flash- 
backs and other devices, effective endings, etc. 
Designed to be of practical help both in writing 
and in publishing. ; 


A POET’S NOTEBOOK. By SITWELt. 
Atlantic-Little, Brown. $4.00. 


Miss Sitwell writes of the nature of poetry, 
with observations on its morality, seriousness, 
and overcivilization and on the need for refresh- 
ing the language. Many of the poet’s theories, 
impulses, and inspirations are gleaned from her 
notebooks. The first 150 pages are devoted to 
Shakespearean tragedies and notes on the come- 
dies. Notes on Ben Jonson, the Augustans, 
Pope, Blake, Baudelaire, Verlaine, Herrick, 
and Chaucer are included in the second part of 
the book. 276 pages. 


THERE WAS A LAD: A STUDY OF ROB- 
ERT BURNS. By Hitton Brown. British 
Book Centre, Inc. $3.00. 


Mr. Brown pictures Burns as less lonely and 
illiterate than is usually believed. He also re- 
ceived more honor and appreciation than many 
biographers record. His addiction to wine, 
women, and song Brown admits. An interesting 
study of a great poet. Photographs. 


THE THEATRE BOOK OF THE YEAR 
1949-1950: A RECORD AND AN INTER- 
PRETATION. By GEorGE JEAN NATHAN. 
Knopf. $4.00. 


Contents: Foreword, honor list, the year’s 


productions, especially interesting perfor- 
mances, index of plays and index of authors and 
composers. Program, with discussion and analy- 
sis, of each play, but no play is reproduced. Note 
from G. B. Shaw: “Attaboy! Write another 


thousand. I like your stuff, and rank you as In- 
telligent Reader and Playgoer Number One. 


8/2/1950.” 


CLASSICS AND COMMERCIALS. By Eb- 
MUND Witson. Farrar, Strauss. Pp. 534. 
$5.00. 


A collection of Wilson’s journalistic criti- 
cism, most of it from the New Yorker. The range 
is tremendous; the opinions decided and vigor- 
ously expressed. 


THE TELL-TALE ARTICLE. By G. Ros- 
TREVOR HAMILTON. Oxford University Press. 
$2.50. 


A well-known British critic offers three es- 
says on contemporary poetry. The first and 
longest essay finds in the more frequent use of 
the word “the” evidence of a degeneration in 
syntax. The other two discuss poetic tradition. 


AN EXAMINATION OF EZRA POUND. 
Edited by PETER RussELL. New Directions. 
$3.75. 

The British editor has collected these essays 
as a tribute to Pound’s service as poet and 
critic. Among the eighteen contributors we find 
Eliot, Edith Sitwell, Tate, Hemingway, and 
Wyndham Lewis. “The Ellipse in the Pisan 
Cantos,” by Charles Madge, attempts the al- 
most impossible task of showing how to read 
that work. 


THE LETTERS OF EZRA POUND 1907- 
1941. Edited by D. D. Paice. Preface by 
Mark VAN Doren. Harcourt. Pp. 358. $5.00. 


A necessary exhibit for anyone who would 
seriously attempt to assess Pound’s influence 
upon literature. Occasionally a basic idea; a 
great deal of irascible reaction to criticism of 
his work and to the performance of other writ- 
ers. His encouragement of Eliot, Frost, and 
Joyce was already known. 


NEW BEARINGS IN ENGLISH POETRY. 
By F. R. Leavis. New York: George W. 
Stewart. 

This first American edition (printed in Eng- 
land) of ‘‘a study of the contemporary situa- 
tion” published in England in 1932 has an addi- 
tion, “Retrospect: 1950.”’ Stern in condemna- 
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tion of the Georgians; quite in the vein of what 
we now call the “New Criticism.” 


THE BALLADS. By M. C. J. Hopcarrt. 
(“Hutchinson’s University Library.”) Hutch- 
inson House, London, W. 1. $2.00. Text, 
$1.60. 


A short survey of English and Scottish bal- 
lads as recorded by Childs. It discusses their 
relation to medieval popular culture, their ori- 
gins and transmission. It emphasizes the folk- 
lore and the survivals of primitive beliefs in the 
ballads. The book attempts a critical evaluation. 
Ballads are quoted only incidentally. 


THEIDEA AND PRACTICE OF GENERAL 
EDUCATION: AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
COLLEGE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO. By PRESENT and FoRMER MEm- 
BERS OF THE Facutty. University of Chi- 
cago Press. Pp. 333. $3.50. 

The idea of general education set forth here 
is sound—to train the intelligence and will to 
meet the problems of personal and civic life. 
The assumption that nothing but the three R’s 
and some facts of history and geography are (or 
should be?) taught in elementary and high 
schools is preposterous. The practice of general 
education by the reading of the best that the 
best minds have thought about our problems, 
even though discussion is added, is feasible only 
with highly selected students. 


A MANUAL FOR THE TEACHING OF 
AMERICAN ENGLISH TO SPANISH- 
SPEAKING CHILDREN IN PUERTO 
RICO. Compiled by PAULINE M. Rojas et al. 
3 vols. Publications Section, Insular Depart- 
ment of Education, San Juan, Puerto Rico. 
Pp. 674. $5.00. 83” X 11”. Multilith. 


Seventy-five graded lessons designed to pro- 
vide children of elementary school and junior 
high school age with practice in the fundamen- 
tal patterns of English. Within each lesson 
there is a minimum and maximum work unit— 
the latter designed for more mature students. 
The linguistic principles upon which the system 
is based are those of C. C. Fries rather than 
Basic English. A valuable tool for teachers in 
areas where Spanish is the first language learned 
by children. 


THE ENGLISH FOURNAL 


Professional 


Reprints 


ROOSEVELT AND HOPKINS. By Rosert 
E. SHERWOOD. 2. vols. Bantam. $0.35 each. 


Almost twelve hundred pages. The most 
praised of the books on F.D.R. 


RECONSTRUCTION IN PHILOSOPHY. 
By Joun Dewey. Mentor Books. $0.35. 


SELECTIONS FROM PLUTARCH’S 
“LIVES.” Edited by Epvarp C. LInpE- 
MAN. Mentor Books. $0.35. 


SCENERY DESIGN FOR THE AMATEUR 
STAGE. By WI tarp J. FRIEDRICH and 
Joun H. Fraser. Macmillan. Pp. 262. $3.75. 


A book basically for college use, but one 
which would be valuable to the high school 
drama teacher. Specific illustrations and floor 
plans contain many suggestions for simple and 
complex stage settings. 


AMERICAN PRONUNCIATION. By Joun 
S. Kenyon. roth ed. George Wahr (Ann 
Arbor, Mich.). Pp. 265. 

A new edition of the standard work. Some 
reorganization in order of presentation. An en- 
larged index includes references to individual 
words whose pronunciations are given in the 
text. 


MAKING GOOD TALK: HOW TO IM- 
PROVE YOUR CONVERSATION. By 
Austin J. App. Bruce. $2.50. 


A successful teacher and journalist shares 
with us his observations and clippings on the art 
of conversation. Considerateness is the keynote. 
His book is kindly, serious—almost solemn— 
and in the treatment of language rather con- 
servative. 


MEASURING EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVE- 
MENT. By Wit.1aM J. MIcHAELs and M. 
’ Ray Karnes. McGraw-Hill. Pp. 496. $4.50. 


An introductory volume on the theory of 
testing and the various kinds of measurement 
used in the schools. Developed for use by the 
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younger teacher and in conjunction with 
teacher training. Some chapter titles: “Purposes 
of Evaluation,” “What Makes a Good Test,” 
“General Principles of Test Construction.” 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF ENGLISH IN 
NEW YORK CITY: CONSONANTS AND 
VOWELS. By ALLAN Forses HUBBELL. 


Kings Crown Press, Columbia. Pp. 169. . 


$2.75. Paper. Offset. 


A thorough linguistic study of one of the 
more interesting regional peculiarities of Ameri- 
can English. Based on a study of the pronuncia- 
tion of thirty-nine New Yorkers of varied ages 
and background. 


THE AMERICAN PRONOUNCING DIC- 
TIONARY OF TROUBLESOME WORDS. 
By FRANK O. CoLsy. Pp. 399. $4.50. 


The columnist of “Take My Word for It” 
offers pronunciations and sometimes deriva- 
tions and distinctions of meanings for three 
thousand of the expressions most frequently 
troubling the general public. Much more liberal 
and scholarly than the title suggests, it fully 
recognizes divided usage. Duplicates informa- 
tion already available in ordinary dictionaries. 


THE RISE OF WORDS. By SamuEt REIss. 
Philosophical Library. Pp. 293. $3.75. 


From elaborate studies of words in many lan- 
guages which have somewhat related phonetic 
elements and also some related meanings, Reiss 
concludes that languages develop from a very 
simple vocabulary of onomatopoetic words. 
Perhaps all words can be traced to a few which 
have some sense of striking. Ingenious! Striking! 


DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN UNDER- 
WORLD LINGO. Edited by Hyman E. 
GoLpIN e¢ al. Twayne. Pp. 327. $5.00. 


Collected with the aid of fifteen long-time 
criminals, the book represents painstaking in- 
vestigations into an obscure corner of the 
language. 


Reprints 


MANHOOD OF HUMANITY. By ALFrep 
KorzysskI. Institute of General Semantics, 
Lakeville, Connecticut. Pp. 326. $4.50. 


A new edition of a 1921 work, with a memoir 
of the author and two new appendixes. 


LANGAUGE: ITS NATURE, DEVELOP- 
MENT, AND ORIGIN. By Otto JEsPER- 
SEN. Eighth printing. Macmillan. Pp. 440 
$4.50. 


A tour de force originally published in 1922. 


RADIO: THE FIFTH ESTATE. By Jupitu 
C. WALLER. 2d ed. Houghton Mifflin. Pp. 
482. $4.00. 


A comprehensive layman’s guide to the 
organization and techniques of radio broad- 
casting. 


Pamphlets 


HOLDING POWER AND SIZE OF HIGH 
SCHOOLS. By WatteR H. GAumnitTz and 
ELtswortH Tompkins. (Circular No. 322, 
U.S. Office of Education.) Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 25. 
$0.20. Offset. 


A statistical study by states and sizes of 
high schools. Some significant findings: Well 
over half of American youth do not enter high 
school or drop out before graduation; 40 per 
cent drop out after entering high school; high 
schools in some states have twice to three times | 
the holding power of schools in other states; the 
larger high schools, on the whole, do not retain 
students quite so well as do smaller ones. 


CAN RADIO LISTENING BE TAUGHT? 
Wisconsin Association for Better Radio and 
Television, 2545 Van Hise, Madison, Wis- 
consin. Pp. 26. $0.25. 


Reports of units at elementary and high 
school level which aimed to teach the art of 
radio listening. Most are units in English; some 
are in other subjects. Practical. 


USING CURRENT MATERIALS. Junior 
Town Meeting League, 400 South Front 
Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. Pp. 32. Free. 


The report of a workshop to study and im- 
prove the use of current materials in the schools. 
Discusses the procurement of current materials, 
how to evaluate them, and how to make them 
more useful learning devices. The pamphlet 
faces the fact that current materials may often 
be offered to the classroom teacher by agencies 
seeking to promote private interests. 
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CORE CURRICULUM IN PUBLIC HIGH 
SCHOOLS. By Grace S. Wricut, U.S. Of- 
fice of Education. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. $o.15. 

This official “Inquiry into Practices, 1950” 
shows how the curriculum wind is blowing. Of 
13,816 secondary schools sent questionnaires, 
545 reported the use of a core curriculum. Al- 
most 40 per cent of these have it in one year 
only, more than 30 per cent in two years, about 
20 per cent in three years, and less than § per 
cent in four years. Of the 1,119 different cores 
reported, all but 65 include English with one or 
more other subjects—usually social studies. 


INTRODUCTION TO TESTING AND THE 
USE OF TEST RESULTS. (Educational 
Records Bulletin No. 55.) Educational Rec- 
ords Bureau (New York 32). By MARGARET 
SELOVER, AGATHA TOWNSEND, ROBERT JA- 
Coss, ARTHUR E. TRAXLER. Pp. 107. 
Designed to serve ‘‘as a practical, down-to- 

earth handbook for schools beginning the use of 

objective tests, for persons... who desire to 
brush up on the simpler fundamentals of test- 
ing.” 


GOOD SCHOOLS DON’T JUST HAPPEN. 
(“A Guide to Action for Life Adjustment Edu- 
cation.””) Science Research Associates. Un- 
paged. Single copies free to teachers; quan- 
tity rates available to organizations. 


A readable and attractive pamphlet aimed at 
parents and community leaders. Outlines a 


course of community action to improve schools , 


and provide for more meaningful education of 
youth. 


EXTRA-CLASS ACTIVITIES FOR ALL 
PUPILS. By Tompxins. (U.S. 
Office of Education Bulletin No. 4, 1950.) 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 
25, D.C. Pp. 54. $0.20. 


Treats the responsibilities of secondary 
schools to provide student activities for out-of- 
class hours. Reports how extra-curricular pro- 
grams in a number of schools were enriched. 


102 MOTION PICTURES ON DEMOCRA- 
CY. (U.S. Office of Education Bulletin No. 1, 


1950.) Superintendent of Public Documents, 
Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 51. $0.20. 


For each film listed, there is a summary of 
content, an evaluation by a committee of edu- 
cators, and all pertinent data, including procure- 
ment. Major divisions: “Films on Our Demo- 
cratic Heritage,” “Films on the Meaning of 
Democracy,” “Films on Democratic Processes,” 
“Films for Patriotic Occasions.” 


HOW DO YOU TALK ABOUT PEOPLE? 
By Irvine J. LEE. (“Freedom Pamphlets.”’) 
Anti-Defamation League, 212 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, New York. Pp. 38. $0.25. 


The author, a semanticist, feels that preju- 
dice is the result of faulty thought-processes 
and must be attacked indirectly through getting 
people to think about their thinking. 


LITERATURE GUIDE FOR USE IN JUN- 
IOR HIGH SCHOOLS. Chapters i, ii, iii, 
vi (tentative). Denver Public Schools. Pp. 
120. Offset. 


Details the ways in which literature may be 
used in conjunction with units on orientation 
and “Nations in the News.” Booklists are in- 
cluded. Chapter vi is devoted to a discussion 
of a leisure reading program. 


ENGLISH DEPARTMENT LESSON PLAN 
SERIES, No. 1. Edited by JosEpH MEr- 
SAND. Long Island City High School. Pp. 8. 
Free. Mimeo. 


Four units used in an urban high school: 
“Genesis of Negative Attitudes,” by Frank J. 
Tutera; “Using the Film Strip of Treasure 
Island,” by William B. Sellar; “Using the Re- 
cording of ‘Ode on a Grecian Urn,’”’ by Eileen 
M. J. Lynch; and “Remedial Reading Lesson 
for English 2 RE,” by Aubrey P. Shatter. 


THE FILM AND FUNDAMENTAL EDU- 
CATION. By H. G. A. HucuHeEs and SInN- 
cLAIR Roap. (“Film Centre Educational 
Pamphlets.””) Film Centre, Ltd., London, 
Wi. Pp. 20. 1s. 


Discusses the value, production, and use of 
films as a medium in bringing basic facts and 
habits to adults of little or no education. 
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Teaching Materials 


Leisure 


HOLIDAY ROUND UP. By Lucite PANNELL 
and FRANCES CAVANAH. Macrae-Smith. 
$3.00. 


This book is an anthology of short stories 
highlighting traditional holidays during the 
year. Beginning with the New Year, both secu- 
lar and.religious festival days are represented, 
with a brief sketch explaining the origin of each 
day. The stories, however, rather than the in- 
troductions, serve to illuminate the holidays. 
Some make clear the reason for celebrating the 
day, as do Joseph Cottler’s ‘Grand Old Man of 
Labor” and Grace Humphrey’s “The First 
Thanksgiving.” Others, like Kate Seredy’s 
“Easter Eggs,”’ add new meaning to the holiday 
by recounting different ways of celebrating the 
day, while others, like Katherine Forbes’s 
“Mama and the Graduation Present,” drama- 
tize a poignant event in connection with the 
day. Perhaps the only festival omitted is United 
Nations Day. It includes tales from various reli- 
gious and national groups. 

Any teacher of junior high or intermediate- 
grade pupils will find this a useful collection of 
stories from which to read aloud, while pupils 
themselves will get enjoyment from many: of 
the tales. 

ALICE WOLFE BRECK 


Grant Junior ScHoo. 
DENVER, COLORADO 


MOJAVE JOE. By Dustin C. Scott. Knopf. 
$2.00. 


Mojave Joe was a tough California coyote 
who had survived traps, bullets, and fights. It 
was his sentimental friendship with Mel, the 
young ranch boy, which caused the coyote to be 
trapped by Red Dahl, who shipped him to an 
Ohio zoo. That same friendship lured him to 
make the long, dangerous trip home after his 
escape. Dustin Scott’s book probably will ap- 
peal to junior high readers of dog and horse 
stories. No classic, the book has a simple plot 
and a direct story, with interest and suspense, 
but some unusual words, such as “talus” or 
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“trifurcated.” Robert Candy’s illustrations add 


interest. 
A. W. B. 


BONUS ROOKIE. By Frank O’ROURKE. 
Barnes. $2.50. 


By the author of The Teom and Flashing 
Spikes. Likelike characters in lifelike situations 
meet real problems. Authoritative backstage 
information about baseball—not didactic but 
essential explanation of events and character. 
To make good, one rookie has to break through 
the shell by which he protects himself against 
life’s roughness; another has to lay the ghost 
which pulls at his arm whenever he tries to pitch 
his best. Both make good—not too easily—and 
help win the pennant. Vivid, tense, wholesome— 
interest throughout. High school boys and girls 
will want to read it at one sitting. 


HERMAN O. MAKEY 


Souts Sipe Hicu ScHoor 
Fort WAYNE, INDIANA 


BOYS’ LIFE ADVENTURE STORIES, 
Edited by Irvinc Crump. Nelson. $2.00. 


Sixteen stories, selected from Boys’ Life by 
the editor, will please readers who demand 
thrills and excitement. There is enough variety 
to interest all types of readers in junior high and 
older boys who want action but who hate to 
read. 

Heroes include several teen-agers, a fireman, 
a baseball player, a construction engineer, an 
R.A.F. flier. Authors include Howard Brier, 
Jim Kjelgaard, William Heyliger, and Robb 
White. 

RICHARD S. ALM 
LincoLn ScHoor 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


WARRIOR FORWARD. By Dick FRIEND- 
Licu. Westminster Press. $2.50. 


Roger Burris, star athlete of Broadhurst Uni- 
versity, assumes that his berth on the varsity 
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team is safe and misses the first month of the 
basketball season. He returns to find a new 
squad member, sophomore Frank McIntosh, 
in his spot. The rivalry between the two, off and 
on the basketball court, is the dominant theme 
of the story. Not until Roger gains greater emo- 
tional maturity is the way clear for the two to 
be friends. 

Good sports novel, but characters often seem 
like high school rather than college students. 
Emphasis on the development of Roger’s per- 
sonality as he comes to understand himself. 


R.S. A. 


MAKE WAY FOR THE BRAVE. By MeEr- 
RITT PARMELEE ALLEN. Longmans, Green. 
$2.50. 


Young Red Dakin, orphaned and alone on 
the plains, throws in his lot with Nathaniel 
Wyeth, leader of an expedition of greenhorns 
from Massachusetts, bound for Oregon country. 
Stirred by Wyeth’s vision of the expansion of 
the West, Red becomes his staunchest ally in 
face of hardships, disappointments, and, even- 
tually, ruin. Red sees the wilderness slowly give 
way to the civilization of the East, as traders, 
missionaries, and settlers push toward the 
Pacific. The account of the Indians reveals them 
as individuals rather than stereotyped savages 
or nature’s noblemen. Useful in both junior and 
senior high school. 

R57 A. 


SPRING COMES RIDING. By Betty Ca- 
VANNA. Westminster Press. $2.50. 


This story of the Sanderson family has sev- 
eral elements to win the heart of the teen-age 
girl: horse shows and a fox hunt, romance with 
a college man, a prom at Annapolis, the shy kid 
sister turning into a glamour girl. Our interest 
centers in sixteen-year-old Meg, who learns to 
respect her own personality instead of copying 
and envying her older sister’s. Good picture of 
the relationships among members of a family 
with five daughters. 

Mature readers may find that the pieces of 
the story fall too neatly into place. 

R.S.A. 


HENRY FORD, ENGINEER. By LovtsE 
NEY Harr. Illustrations by Josnua TOLFoRD. 
Houghton. $2.75. 


THE ENGLISH FOURNAL 


We follow Henry Ford’s development from a 
child, experimenting with steam, to a genius, 
directing a great industry; and we see his influ- 
ence in shaping a new era in American life. We 
have a one-sided picture of Ford, an impression 
of a saint rather than a man. Excellent descrip- 
tions of mechanical phenomena. Drawings add 
much to the text. Primarily for junior high. 


R.S. As 


THE ’POSSUM THAT DIDN’T. By FRANK 
TASHLIN. Farrar, Straus. $1.75. 


In words and pictures, Tashlin relates the 
saddest incident in the life of the smilingest 
possum in the woods—his sojourn in the city. 
For no one age group. Adolescents are likely to 
see it as a children’s story and nothing more. 
Some mature adolescents may grasp Tashlin’s 
satire on the foibles of man. All readers will 
enjoy the illustrations. 

R.S. A. 


AMERICAN GIRL FAVORITE STORIES. 
Edited by MArjorrE VETTER and RUTH 
BAKER BowmaN. Nelson. $2.50. 


Mystery, heroism; adventure, romance, in 
plausible tales dealing with problems common 
to teen-agers—clubs, parties, parents, friend- 
ships, popularity, dates. These well-written 
stories have sufficient variety in plot to hold the 
interest of the average junior high school girl, 
who will easily identify herself with many of the 
characters. 

SALLY WINFREY 


DwicHt Morrow ScHoot 
ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


THE GOOD WAYS. By DeEticut ANSLEY. 
Crowell. $2.50. 


Religions of Egypt, Greece, Palestine, India, 
and China and those inspired by teachings of 
Mohammed, Buddha, and Christ described 
clearly, together with their historical back- 
grounds. The author, a former secondary-school 
librarian, impartially shows similarities and dif- 
ferences in religions, so that high school stu- 
dents may better understand others. Both slow 
and good readers will enjoy finding answers to 
questions they have often asked. 

S. W. 
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COLLEGE SLUGGER. By Ep FrrzcERat. 
Barnes. $2.50. 


Marty Ferris’ greatest desire was to play ball 
for the New York Yankees. Determined to get 
a college education before becoming a profes- 
sional player, he had to decide whether being on 
the college team was worth refusing to play pro- 
fessionally with a small club in the summers. 
Problems of campus politics also faced him. This 
is a better-than-average sports story. 

S. W. 


GEORGE PATTON: GENERAL IN SPURS. 
By ALDEN Hatcu. Messner. $2.75. 


The biography of “Old Blood and Guts,” the 


man whose besetting sin was softheartedness, — 


according to General Eisenhower. Action- 
packed, the account, in hero-worshiping style, 
describes vividly Patton’s happy family life, 
his military skill, and his ability to take rebuke 
and failure. Patton’s long years of training, his 
perilous days in the Tunisian desert, in Sicily, 
and in the sweep across France are told in a way 
boys will like. 

S. W. 


THE BLOOD BAY COLT. By WaALtteR Far- 
LEY. Random. 


In the tradition of the author’s well-known 
Stallion series. The birth of the foal and Tom’s 
attempts to slip the halter on it are grand read- 
ing for any early teen-ager. Unfortunate that 
the last part of the book does not continue the 
delicate nuances of the first part. Youth ought 
to come to enjoy reading mood and description 
as early as possible, and the author is good at 
sprinkling just the right amount of both. 


GEorGE H. HENRY 


UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE 


TERU. By Lucy HERNDON CrockETT. Holt. 


The American occupation of Japan as seen 
through a child’s eyes. For the first time twelve- 
year-old Teru and her family meet democracy 
face to face—with humor and pathos. Probably 
best for eighth- and ninth-grade good average 
readers. Delicious dialect: ‘“Pete-san,”’ “‘jeep-u”’; 
a style sensitive and rich, perhaps a bit senti- 
mental. Older high school pupils could read it 
for American problems in the Orient. 


G. H. H. 
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SHORTSTOP SHADOW. By Howarp M. 
Brier. Random. 


A plot that gallops on to a photofinish be- 
tween hero and villain. The story has every- 
thing: baseball championship, mystery, treasure 
hunt, college life, automobile accident, staunch 
friendship, locker-room fight, a slight dash of 
love. Best for sixth and seventh grade, but even 
for the slow readers of the tenth grade. Unfor- 
tunate use of foreign name for the villain, in the 
midst of Anglo-Saxons. 

G. H. H. 


THE MYSTERY OF CATESBY ISLAND. 
By Lucite McDonatp and Zora HELEN 
Ross. Nelson. $2.00. 


A college junior spends her summer in a small 
seacoast town in Washington, the home of 
paternal relatives she has never known. Interest 
in her new-found relatives and the village peo- 
ple, tolerance, appreciation of the value of fam- 
ily archives, and alertness to everyday hap- 
penings make her vacation days a happy and 
exciting summer. A wholesome (no murders) 
mystery provides a suspense which satisfies 


. younger adolescent readers, particularly girls, 


who beg for mystery and detective stories. 


Grace D. Huey 


THOMAS JEFFERSON HicH ScHOOL 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


IDAHO SPROUT. By Joun Bauman. Illus- 
trated by LEE TowNsEND. (“Morrow Junior 
Books.”) Morrow. $2.50. 


Idaho Sprout presents the hopes, the disap- 
pointments, the exciting adventures, of a live- 
ly teen-age boy as he learns to rope and brand 
cattle, catch wild horses, hunt mountain goats, 
trap bear, and track down dangerous horse 
thieves. 

Interwoven with these experiences is the 
longing of Sprout, a high-strung, sensitive boy, 
to become the kind of man his father expected 
him to be. Attractive pen-and-ink sketches in- 
crease the appeal of a book which will interest 
younger adolescent boys. 

G. D..H. 


SON OF THE COACH. By Purp Harkins. 
(“A Holiday House Book.’’) Holiday. $2.50. 


If you were the son of the coach, would you 
expect any favors from your father? If you dis- 
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agreed with his methods of discipline or his de- 
cisions in running plays, especially if they in- 
volved your friends, what would you do? What 
are the thoughts, the emotions of players dur- 
ing the game? Is there more to football than 


winning the game? Such are the problems of | 


Son of the Coach, a story packed with swift- 
moving action. The one unfortunate feature, 
perhaps, is that it is the father, not the son, who 
makes most of the adjustment. 

G. D. H. 


GRAY LANCE. By GERALD RAFTERY. Mor- 
row. $2.00. 


A New England boy tames a Canadian wolf- 
dog, with the usual disappointments, setbacks, 
and eventual success. Sketchy characters move 
through a disjointed chain of adventures flecked 
with the blood of animal battles. Except in a few 
incidents, suspense is poorly sustained. For a 
junior high boy who likes dogs and camping. 


Henry M. BRICKELL 


Broom TownsuHip HicH ScHOOL 
Caicaco ILLINOIS 


TIM’S PLACE. By Eva Knox Evans. Put- 
nam. $2.50. 


Can G.I. Tim Halstead’s Austrian protégé 
' take Tim’s place in the hearts of Tim’s bereaved 
American family? Stephen Lesvedin comes from 
ravaged Europe and learns to live with the Hal- 
steads and their New Hampshire neighbors— 
learns to fill Tim’s place. Credible people expe- 
rience genuine conflict in a modern rural at- 
mosphere. Enough tenderness to please girls, 
enough adventure to attract boys. 


H. M. B. 


JOE PANTHER. By Zacnary BALL. Holiday. 
$2.50. 


A Seminole boy’s resourcefulness and quick 
courage get him a huge Everglades ’gator and 
exciting work on a Miami charter fishing boat. 
Complete with smugglers, mystery, and Joe’s 
near-death in a hurricane. Skilful description 
creates memorable scenes and moods. Unso- 
phisticated characters in a smooth plot. Early 
high school. 

H. M. B. 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH. By Nia Brown 
BAKER. Harcourt. $2.50. 


Elizabeth stepped on Raleigh’s cloak—and 
her foot remained, keeping him at her side while 
she sent others on the historic voyages he longed 
to make. The courtier’s frustration under the 
queen and his imprisonment under James I end 
with his long-delayed execution. Knife-edge 
pictures of Elizabeth in her court and “dirty 
Jemmy” in his; unrevealing references to the 
age’s brilliant literati and their London. Text- 
book mannerisms occasionally stifle good excite- 
ment. Later high school. 

H. M. B. 


GANDHI. By JEANETTE EATON. 
$3.00. 


Jeanette Eaton has made Gandhi a human 
being. The unselfish reasoning back of his fast- 
ing and passive resistance is presented in such 
a way that he emerges as a heroic champion of 
the Indian in Africa and the Untouchables in 
India. Many oriental customs are made intelli- 
gible by his observance of them. For example, 
he himself was a victim of child marriage. Good. 


Morrow. 


NELL CREAGER HIcks 


ABILENE HicH ScHOooL 


COPPER KHAN. By Dorotny Lyons. Har- 
court. 


Connemara McGuire, owner-trainer of 
horses, acquired Copper Khan, which became 
one of the country’s fastest runners. She and her 
assistants faced all the dangers of crooked bet- 
tors, Khan’s broken shoulder and swollen with- 
ers, and the bad breaks that come in the racing 
business. 

The characters are not living, but just say- 
ing things. There is hardly any plot at all, 
which makes the book seem childish, although 
there are difficult phrases. 


SANDRA ST. JOHN (Student) 


ABILENE (Texas) HicH ScHooL 


KEYSTONE KELLY. By Jackson Scuotz. 
Morrow. $2.50. 


Bill Kelly, high school baseball star, signed a 
contract with the New York Titans. He was 
good, but after two games he was sent back to 
a minor club. Soon the New York club, needing 
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a baseman, tried him again. Bill made the team 
that time through many difficulties. A good 
book, easily read. 

Wayne Bates (Student) 


ABILENE (TExAS) HicH ScHOoL 


The fine principles of conduct taught by his 
father served Bill well through his first hard 
year. Especially useful for remedial students. 


MyrtTLe TRANTHAM 
ABILENE (TEXAS) HicH ScHOOL 


For Class Use 


SRA BETTER READING BOOK 2. By 
ELIzABETH A. Simpson. Science Research 
Associates. Pp. 88. Specimen set, $1.75. 
Quantity rates. 83 X 11. 

Designed to improve reading rate and read- 
ing comprehension of adolescents and adults, 
the book consists of twenty nonfiction selections 
of 1,350 words each, followed by comprehension 
tests. Selections are at seventh- and eighth- 
grade reading levels. The complete kit includes 
progress record and instructor’s guide. Tests are 
self-administered and self-scored. 


PUNCTUATION: A PRACTICAL METH- 
OD BASED ON MEANING. By RoBErt 
Brittain. (“College Outline Series.””) Barnes 
& Noble. Pp. 89. $0.75. Paper. 

A handbook with the functional approach. 

All generally accepted rules are accounted for 

by reason rather than by dogma. 


WORD POWER: GAMES, QUIZZES, AND 
TECHNIQUES TO INCREASE YOUR 
VOCABULARY. By Joun G. GILMARTIN. 
Prentice-Hall. Pp. 213. $2.00. 

One hundred and fifty lessons, which deal 
with the meaning, spelling, and punctuation of 
words. Can be used individually by individuals 
who have the will to improve their vocabularies. 


SPEAK WITH EASE. By RussELL CONWELL 

Ross. Van Nostrand. Pp. 118. $2.00. . 

A clearly written, sensible little manual in- 
tended for use without a teacher. Thére is 
nothing new init, but the physiological basis and 
advantage of stage fright are not often pre- 
sented. Somewhat more impressive (inspiring?) 
than most high school textbook treatments. 


Reprints 
EXERCISES IN ENGLISH FOR FOREIGN 
STUDENTS. By J. O. Jupp. Longmans, 
Green. Pp. 152. $0.80. Paper. 


A new edition of a British work for those 
who have a very limited knowledge of the Eng- 


lish language but can read and write it to some 
degree. 


CONCERNING WORDS. By J. E. Norwoop. 
3d ed. Prentice-Hall. Pp. 104. $1.50. 8} X 11. 


A workbook in vocabulary-building, first 
published in 1938. 


ANNE OF THE THOUSAND DAYS. By 
MAXWELL ANDERSON. 

HARVEY. By Mary CHASE. 

THE MAD WOMAN OF CHAILLOT. By 
JEAN GIRAUDOUX. 

THE HEIRESS. By Rutu and Avucustus 
GOETZ. 

LADY IN THE DARK. By Moss Hart. 

LIGHT UP THE SKY. By Moss Hart. 

CLUTTERBUCK. By BENN W. 

LIFE WITH MOTHER. By Howarp Linpsay 
and RussEL CROUSE. 

EDWARD, MY SON. By Ropert Mortey 
and NoEL LANGLEY. 

THE WINSLOW BOY. By TERENCE Rat- 
TIGAN. 

DREAM GIRL. By Emer RIcE. 

IDIOT’S DELIGHT. By Rosert E. SHER- 
woop. 

OF MICE AND MEN. By Joun STEINBECK. 

SUMMER AND SMOKE. By TENNESSEE 
WILLIAMS. 

ANNA LUCASTA. By Yorpan. 

Acting editions. Dramatists Play Service (New 
York 16, New York). $0.85 each. Paper. 


Inexpensive editions of modern plays avail- 
able for reading purposes or for amateur per- 
formance upon payment of reduced royalties. 
Full directions for production are included. 


Pamphlets 


HIGH SCHOOL HANDBOOK. By MARGARET 
E. Bennett. (“Life Adjustment Booklet.”’) 
Science Research Associates. Pp. 48. $0.40. 


Written for use in orientation units in ninth- 
grade classes. Useful; about the right length. 
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HOW BUSINESS HELPS SOLVE PUBLIC 
PROBLEMS. (“A Report of the Advertis- 
ing Council.”)The Advertising Council (25 
West Forty-fifth St., New York 19). 


Records the assistance given by this group 
to the campaigns of various public service 
organizations. Its well-illustrated discussion of 
the various advertising media renders it use- 


ful as an aid in studying mass communica- 
tions. 


HOW TO LIVE WITH CHILDREN. By 
Epitx G. NEtsser. (“Better Living Book- 
let.””) Science Research Associates. Pp. 49. 
$0.40. 

First in a new series aimed at parents and 
teachers, 


Films 


14 READING FILMS. Bureau of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, Extension Division, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
$125.00. Six-week rental, $35.00. 

The purpose of the films, judging by the 
sample, is to build speed in reading for ninth- 
and tenth-grade readers. Subjects included: 
“The Intrepid Airman,” “Judge Bean and Sar- 
saparilla,” “Mass Production,” and “Bunyan 
Was Here First.”’ The device is similar to that 
employed on the Metronoscope. Phrases from 
the total selection are flashed sequentially. The 
films build from 270 words to a speed of 447 
words per minute. The running times range from 
four minutes to two. 

The reading film is sometimes a means of in- 
teresting adolescents (particularly boys) in im- 
proving their reading skills. The disadvantages 
of the reading films, however, are (1) compre- 
hension is sacrificed because of the ‘flashing 
phrases” and the emphasis on speed; (2) ado- 
lescents become bored with the films if they are 
used often, for the material is always the same; 
and (3) there is little transfer of skills gained 
from the use of such films to the reading of the 
materials for study in classes. 


GEORGE E. MuRPHY 


READING CLINIC 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


YOUR VOICE. By WiLitAM TEMPLE and DE- 
LINDA ROGGENSACK. Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Film. Running time: 11 minutes. 


A nontechnical film, dealing with the four 
elements of voice and speech production: res- 
piration, phonation, resonance, and articula- 
tion. Effectively employs such devices as the 
X-ray, “talking” charts, and other apparatus 
for clarifying these processes. A variety of ac- 
tion scenes, including such devices as ‘‘dis- 
solves” from an actual speaking situation to a 
focus upon the mechanism of the larynx and 


the action of the vocal cords; a demonstration 
of the ways in which different resonators modi- 
fy sound; montages of individuals addressing 
audiences, with emphasis upon the impact of 
the voice upon the human mind—these, com- 
bined with background music, occasional sing- 
ing, and clear exposition, make this an excellent 
introduction to a unit in voice and speech for 
high school and college classes. 


ESTELLE MosKOwITz 
New York UNIVERSITY 


WAYS TO BETTER CONVERSATION. 
E. UTTERBACK, educational col- 
laborator. Coronet. $45.00. 


Ways to Better Conversation makes a direct 
appeal to young people. Likening a good con- 
versation to a game of volley ball, the film first 
presents the importance of its subject, together 
with the characteristics of a good conversation: 
it is inclusive, in that all participate; it is spon- 
taneous and free; it is enjoyable and at the same 
time profitable, giving one a feeling of ease, new 
interests, new friends. 

A trio of teen-agers discuss the proposed loca- 
tion of a camp site for the community club, a 
location thought by some to be too far from the 
lake. A “good” conversation is followed by its 
opposite, with the contrasting examples ana- 
lyzed to show what each person must do to in- 
sure acceptance by a group. 

Ways to Better Conversation teaches not only 
the language and manner of speaking appropri- 
ate for informal social communication but also 
the principles of consideration for others, of 
open-mindedness, of thinking that should pre- 
cede judgment, which underlie all democratic 
group discussion. 

ADELAIDE L. CUNNINGHAM 


RoosEvELT HicuH ScHOOL 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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THE GREATEST DICTIONARY 
VALUE FOR THE LEAST MONEY 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 
STUDENT’S STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


Ideal for students and classroom work. See for 
yourself the amazing number of features offered 
by this unusual dictionary. 


140,000 words, phrases and terms with clear, 
really informative definitions, precise as to 
fact and concise as to method of presentation. 


2,500 illustrations placed directly with the 
entries they illustrate. 


ytonary ve A supplement of 19,000 foreign words and 
phrases. 
‘i ol A supplement of rules of capitalization and 
principles of grammar. 


Most common present-day meanings given 
first, obsolete meanings last. 


15,000 proper names. 


A COMPLETELY 
REVISED EDITION 
This great reference book 
—for years a standard for 
teachers, students, speak- 
a ers, authors, has been 
COMPANY 
4,000 antonyms. $3.00. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS 
Standard Handbook of 
SYNONYMS, 


Antonyms and Prepositions 


& 
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$4.75 thumb indexed 
FUNK & WAGNALLS e 153 £. 24th st. © New York 10, N.Y. | 


The new FIFTH edition of 


JUNIOR ENGLISH IN ACTION 
by Tressler and Shelmadine 


Books |, 2, 3 


PROVIDES complete modern materials for solid 
training in listening, reading, thinking, speaking, and writing. 
Combines the best of the old with the best of the new. Based on 
student interests. Maintains the famous Tressler organization of 
separate language activities and Handbook sections. 


FEATURES 


NEW effective page design and format, new lively cartoons, illustrations, 
many of them in color, and interesting photographs. 


NEW content—new pupil-written models and sentence examples, new 
material to encourage reading of poetry and prose, and many new 
sections. 


ADDITIONAL pages of drill, many more easy drill sentences for slow pupils, 
and a series of cumulative exercises in the Handbook. 


NEW emphasis on orientation to school life—life activities provide training 
for everyday language situations. 


MODERN effective treatment of grammar—provides explanations, exam- 
ples, and exercises for a thorough grounding in functional English gram- 
mar. Many grammatical explanations have been simplified. Diagramming 
has been retained. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston NewYork Chicago Atlanta SanFrancisco Dallas London 
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